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Fortunately for independent secondary 
schools, the results of tests for officer candidates 
in wartime are widely known and show so clearly 
the value to the nation of such schools that their 
number and prestige are rapidly increasing. 
When it was discovered that boys from independ- 
ent schools rated about four or five times as 
high as candidates the country over, the man in 
the street took notice. Quite naturally, he ex- 
pected the government academies to furnish 
most of the higher-grade officers, but he did not 
expect independent schools to produce boys who 
could qualify for officers by V-12 and similar 
tests with so much greater success than that of 
the average candidate. Of course, alert educa- 
tors have long observed that on objective tests, 
such as those of the Educational Records Bureau, 
the independent school averages are, quite natu- 
rally, above those of public schools. 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
records also indicate that the whole school popu- 
lation of independent schools does as well as the 
top quarter of the public high school pupils. Of 
the former nearly all attempt to enter college; 
of the latter, only the obviously bright and am- 
bitious face the expense and effort involved. It 
is one of our greatest boasts that our public 
schools contain many skillful and inspiring 
teachers, who spur on eager pupils to set no limit 
to their attempts to secure the best education 
the country offers. What is not known is the 
fact that today the two groups of pupils are very 
similar in social origin. In spite of stories about 
boys working their way through school and 
college, the average po at citizen has too 
often thought of independent schools as strictly 
preserves for the sons of well-to-do parents. To- 
day such a misconception is an obvious stupidity. 
In almost all independent schools from a quarter 
to a third of the pupils receive some financial 
aid in meeting the necessary expenses. More 
than that, most of the schools think it a clear 
public obligation to offer scholarships and other 
financial aid to ambitious boys and girls. In 
some, all of the annual gifts of alumni are devoted 
to this purpose; in others, with long waiting lists, 
needy boys are sought the country over and 













EITHER LEARN OR DEPART’ 
TRAINING MIND AND SPIRIT FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


By Arthur S. Roberts? 


made aware of the opportunities available. The 
peacetime obligation to serve the public by en- 
couraging boys and girls of ambition and capac- 
ity is felt as strongly as the pride in wartime 
records. 

If the public record and the make-up of the 
schools are evidence of quality, they are not 
basic reasons why so many pupils are being 
shifted from government supported to inde- 
pendent schools. Our present high peacetime 
taxes, especially inheritance taxes, are making 
all of us consider more sharply what are the best 
permanent investments. Many thoughtful par- 
ents see that money spent on a first-class education 
is the best gifta childcan receive. Ina time of ris- 
ing prices the value of money decreases and the re- 
wards of ability soar. Hence the great sacrifices 
parents make to provide children with a strength 
that is untaxable. The recent great shifts of 
population often mean that children are taken 
to localities where the schooling provided is in- 
adequate. To send a boy or a girl to the nearest 
first-class high school often involves expense in 
fees, travel and time that are comparable with 
the minimum expense at a boarding school. To- 
day home influences are often ineffective to 
combat the distractions offered everywhere 
afternoon and evening. As a result the school, 
especially if situated in the country, is asked to 
do what the parents cannot. Too often, also, 
local conditions bearing directly. upon the teach- 
ing make it an obligation to use a proverbial 
American freedom to seek the best wherever it 
may be found. 


II 


The above quite obvious motives indicate 
but do not explain the value of the better inde- 
pendent schools. First of all, they maintain 

uality, because entrance candidates are care- 
fully selected and graded. Competition causes 
effort. Many candidates have received severe 
and sound training in first-class elementary 
schools, and scholarship candidates realize they 
must justify the money invested in them. Both 
these groups provide speedy pacemakers. Edu- 
cation today is thought of not as polite finish 
which gives social grace but as strength to meet 


1 Reprinted from The Churchman, August, 1946, with the permission of the editor. 
2 Mr. Roberts is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 
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the rude buffets of a stern world. Furthermore, 
the pupils’ time is controlled until the older girls 
and boys know how to budget their time and 
apply themselves to vigorous tasks effectively. 
Since schools provide fresh air and exercise, even 
at great expense, sometimes for transportation 
and the rental of playing fields, good health is 
promoted. Simple food is provided and simple 
clothes are insisted on, often in girls’ schools by 
the use of uniforms. Thus waste through com- 
petition in dress is avoided and a check is put 
upon the sloppiness of dirty jeans, the latest 
“mucker pose” of the young. Unthinking people 
who observe the handsome buildings and grounds 
of many schools assume that the scholars lead 
lives of luxury. It may be that in some 
cases the upkeep of expensive buildings is out of 
proportion to their direct usefulness. It is 
clearly not true that they corrupt the simple 
tastes of their users. The living quarters in most 
schools are equipped very simply and in most 
boarding schools are cleaned by their occupants. 
The palatial Grand Central Station and the 
Public Library in New York, beautiful and ex- 
pensive as they are, do not imply wealth and 
beauty for travelers or users of books. Yet it is 
a sad fact that many people still fail to realize 
that our most beautiful schools are filled with 
the children of people in low income brackets 
and not by the progeny of plutocrats. 


Ill 


All these advantages quite properly influ- 
ence parents, Fundamentally, however, there is 
a sense, even if it is dimly perceived, that free- 
dom of choice, even of a bad choice, is a blessing 
in times when regimentation, whether of the 
German or the American brand, weighs heavily 
upon us all. And that freedom includes a right 
to have children educated under firm and con- 
stant religious influence of some sort. The num- 
ber of people who see that all of us must have 
some guiding faith is, I believe, increasing. After 
the welter of feeble agnosticism, petty national- 
ism and ethical license more and more peop! 
are coming to see that no trick governmental 
devices can save us even from material disaster. 
In most independent schools religious influences 
are positive and continuous. Many of them are 
non-sectarian but insist on some regular worship 
and provide religious instruction. Among these, 
parents can always find some that mirror their 
own convictions. Since secondary school pupils 
are usually not mentally advanced enough to 
concern themselves with theology, the spread of 
services which influence young people by beauti- 
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ful forms of worship is notable. Because of the 
multiplicity of sects in the United States, the 
assignment of a time for religious instruction at 
local places of worship is, at best, less effective 
than the steady influence of school services an V 
of teachers who have faith and live it. Men likegits h 
Endicott Peabody, Alfred Stearns and Samuelfof all 
Drury, to mention only a few of many greaticapa 
headmasters of our time, have shown what theand 
drive of religious conviction can mean when di§to fc 
rected into the lives of otherwise heedless§ Boys 
“victims.” to dc 
Quite apart from personal influence and deepiin sc 
purpose, the teacher in an independent schoolfthe | 
can and, as a rule, does teach more effectivelyg othe: 
because the smaller classes and freedom from basis 
outside pressure allow insistence on effort andgattai 
the maintenance of high quality standards§helpi 
More attention can be given to individuals, andj oppo 
closer adjustment of methods and quantity tojutmc 
their needs. This applies both to the gifted stu main 
dent and to the student whose previous home perfc 
or school influences have left him inadequate tdjwhic 
the average standard task. Some of the largeroppo 
schools combine the enthusiasm and high com#liabl 
petition that numbers allow with the persona§jin w 
attention possible in small classes. Pioneering§servi 
by alert teachers can go on where few pupilq@ I 
are involved, although it might be grossly im§no t 
proper if it meant use of public funds. Best offbe e 
all, the wide diversity in social, racial, and re: 
ligious affiliations found in independent school 
allows a give-and-take unknown where group 
conscious pupils clash or indulge in proletaria 
snobbery. ° 
Independence from formal outside interfer} 
ence or control is of course no guaranty of hig 
quality. Our newspapers and magazines ofte 
advertise schools which have low scholastit 
standards, give too much attention to athletic 
or social diversions, and are run by amiabl 
cranks or unscrupulous cheats. But they are few 
and easily detected by an earnest parent whé¢ 
knows how education can make or mar a child# 
The war and its dire consequences have shows 3, 
that schools are not, after all, even in “Middle 
town,” meant to be a carefree social and athleti¢ 
orgy which will somehow or other promot@ 4. 
“success,” but to be the training grounds fom 
earnest citizens who have learned to do haré 
mental work which alone will enable them t@ 5: 
compete for the higher prizes of life and serve 
their generation to the top of their capacity. Né 
salvation will be found in a democracy unles¢ 
its citizens have trained minds acute enough t@ 6 
detect the shams of vicious propaganda and als@ 
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possess generous spirits that make the good of 
all a primary concern. 


IV 


What must a secondary school do to justify 
its high cost in time, money, and effort? First 
of all, it must insist that. it is a privilege for those 
capable of using it, pupils with the mental power 
and serious purpose which properly entitle them 
to four years of immunity other work. 
Boys and girls who lack the will or the capacity 
to do genuine secondary school work should be 
in schools suited to their needs or the needs of 
the community. To grant a high school or 
other secondary school diploma mostly on the 
basis of physical age without real scholastic 
attainment is a sham familiar enough but a sham 
helping nobody. Our country is willing to give 
opportunity for its young citizens to attain their 
utmost growth, but no country gets value from 
maintaining a delusion. The independent school 
performs a service by holding to a high standard 
which sifts the worthy or the capable from their 
opposites. Today, as we all know, tests are re- 
liable enough when honestly administered to sift 
in wartime those able to lead or to perform 
services requiring unusual skill. 

In the chaotic world of today, when there is 
no true peace, the selection of our leaders must 
be equally rigorous. It is just here where a 


sound secondary school is of utmost value, for it 
must train not only the mind but the spirit. We 
know enough to conduct a global government 
but we lack the will to do so. What we need 
most is the education that includes an increas- 
ing sympathy not merely for all races and creeds 
in our own land but for all everywhere, espe- 
cially for those whose power is equal to our own 
and whose ways seem to condemn ours or to be 
incompatible with our inherited and supposedly 
sacred customs. 

Not only in religious classes which teach us 
that all men are brothers and in social studies 
which promote understanding by knowledge of 
history and ethnology but most of all in the 
study of world literature must we have the citi- 
zens of tomorrow seek such an appreciation of 
the cultures of other lands that hatred born of 
ignorance and bigotry can and will disappear. 
With this must come a belief that independence 
promotes the will to seek man’s highest destiny 
through a co-operation based on both knowledge 
and love of mankind. One of the noblest and 
earliest of secondary schools has as its motto 
“Aut disce aut discede.” (Learn or depart.) 
The value of independent schools lies in its 
recognition of this final necessity. The constant 
purpose of these schools is to develop trained 
minds and educated hearts. Their achievements 
to date justify public confidence. 





PRIZE CONTEST FOR BULLETIN 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN is 
offering a prize of $25.00 to the writer of the 
best unsolicited manuscript submitted for pub- 
lication during the current school year. Rules 
governing the contest are as follows: 


Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 words. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only. 

Manuscripts may be on any educational subject 
likelyto be of interest to teachers in independent 
elementary or secondary schools. 

All articles must be written expressly for THE 
INDEPENDENT ScHooL Bu.tetin; they may not 
have appeared in print elsewhere. 

Manuscripts in the hands of the editors before 
the following deadlines — December 10, January 
10, March 10 — will be considered for publication 
in the January, February, April, and May BuLte- 
tins. All Manuscripts Must Be In By March 15. 


This contest is not open to members of the edi- 
torial staff of the BuLLETIN or to members of 


the Executive Committee of the Secondary Ed- 
ucation Board. 

The judges will be the editors of Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT ScHoot Buttetin, and their decision will 
be final. The editors reserve the right to publish 
in the BuLLETIN any article submitted, whether 
or not it wins the prize. 

8. Manuscripts should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Secondary Education Board 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-First Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on Friday 
and Saturday, March 7 and 8, 1947. The gen- 
eral theme of the Conference will be “Education 
for Citizenship.” 

More detailed notices of the program will 
appear in later issues of the BuLtetin. In the 
meantime, please remember the dates. 
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SCHOOL MARKS 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE SYSTEM USED 
AT THE LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


By A. L. Lincoln ? 


I 


The various kinds of school marks used for 
recording and reporting the quality of pupils’ 
achievement may be grouped into » Son general 
types. The first of these types, perhaps the 
oldest historically, is the use of letters. The 
characteristics of this type of marking are hardly 
worthy of being styled a system, for since the 
several codes of letters are quite indefinite in 
meaning they have to be defined by the schools 
which use them. The second type of marks, the 
use of percentages, can be more easily inter- 
preted, since all schools which use this system 
regard a per cent of 100 as a perfect mark. The 
third type of mark is relatively new in practice 
and is not widely used, for the reason that it is 
somewhat difficult to compute, and quite diff- 
cult of interpretation on the part of parents and 
teachers. This third type may be inadequately 
described as that type of mark which indicates 
how much better or poorer a certain mark is 
than the average of all the marks made upon a 
particular examination. Technically, the mark 


is a distance in terms of sigma from the mean 


of the distribution. Variants of this system are 
reported in different nomenclatures, one of which 
is the present College Board System. All three 
types of marks have their advantages and their 
limitations. 

The use of letters to designate the quality of 
a pupil’s performance is probably the least satis- 
factory of the three systems. The only advan- 
tage of this system is the ease and speed of re- 
cording. The system has the serious limitation 
of indefiniteness. An 4 in one school is not the 
same as an 4 in another school; in fact, two 4’s 
in the same school frequently represent widely 
different degrees of excellence. In order to ob- 
tain a reasonable degree of accuracy as to the 
meaning of an J, it is necessary to compute 
some numerical mark, which is then translated 
into a letter, according to the code adopted by 
the school. The practice of awarding A’s, B’s, 
etc., without strict adherence to mathematical 
computation is quite unreliable in that factors 
of effort, personality, and behavior are so likely 
to intrude, none of which should have any weight 
whatsoever in the award of marks. The point 


is sometimes made that letters are an advan 
tage, since the difference between an 88 and a 
89 is difficult to reckon. To which argument i 
may be rejoined that the border-line differency 
between a B and a C is just as difficult to reckon 

The principal advantages of the percentagy 
system are its ease of computation, its definite 
ness, and the universality of its interpretation 
In reality these so-called advantages are onl 
apparent; the system has rather serious limita 
tions. The principal objections to the percent 
age system are the setting of a perfect mark and 
the determination of the passing mark. Ho 
difficult should an examination be? How strict} 
should it be read? What is a mark of 60, or 70 
In interpreting marks of this kind these que 
tions always arise: How difficult was the exami 
nation? How strictly was the examination read 

The third type of marking, that of distanc@; 
or dispersion above or below the average, ha 
one great characteristic in its favor, namely 
that the marks are all relative to the average o 
the group, rather than to a perfect mark of 10 
on a particular examination. This type of mar 
not only blots out the difficulty of the examina 
tion, but indicates some idea of rank as well 
This statement should be qualified. If an exam 
ination is absurdly easy or extremely difficul 
the resulting marks, even when converted b 
statistical procedures, will likely be quite un 
reliable. If, on the other hand, the difficulty 0 
an examination is set about ‘ ‘right, ”” according 
to competent subjective opinion, this dispersion 
type of marking is the most reliable, since thi 
marks can easily be converted to other mark 
the average of which may be kept at a constant 
This average may, with equal ease, be set abovs 
or below any established norm, if factors of in 
telligence, achievement, quality of teaching, e 
cetera make such a decision wise and equitable 
Such procedures promote comparability fron 
class to class, and from school to school. 


II 
The principal limitations of the third typ 
of marking are the application of the necessary} 
statistical procedures and computations, and thé 


1 Dr. Lincoln is Director of the Department of Guidance of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., and Chairman of the Seconé 


ary Education Board’s Bureau of Research. 
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fact that the dispersion-from-the-average scheme 
should not be used rigidly with a small number 
of cases. Even with a small number of cases, 
owever, the method may be applied roughly, 
as a kind of check upon the marks awarded by 
the percentage or letter system. Furthermore, 
the want of a larger number of cases may be 
‘Bovercome by keeping cumulative records, and 
Eby combining the marks awarded in the same 
course over a period of years, provided, of 
course, that the contents of the course and of 
Wthe examination are kept approximately con- 
stant or equivalent. 
| The deviation-from-the-average system fur- 
thermore assumes that there is a condition of 
normality in the intelligence, aptitude, effort, 
and achievement of the pupils. It also assumes 
that placement and classification have been well 
taken care of, and that teaching skill on the 
whole is average. By normality we mean that 
the distribution of intelligence quotients, for 
“Nexample, conforms fairly closely to the normal 
curve, and that the average or mean of this dis- 
tribution does not vary widely from the average 
Sintelligence quotient of independent school pu- 
aSpils. Normality also assumes that most of the 
teaching is of average degree of excellence, some 
Hof it is superior, and some inferior. Similar dis- 
tributions of quality are assumed to be true of 
the other factors which are a part of instruction. 
ain so far as the amount or quantity of any one 
or more of these factors is above average or be- 
low average, deviation from the normal has to 
be made in the award of marks. In other words, 
the average mark of a class in Cicero, which in 
all probability is above average in the various 
potential indices of success would be expected 
@to earn an average mark higher than the aver- 
age of an unselected group studying ninth-grade 
Walgebra. There is no purely objective way of 
‘Bdetermining the center or average above and 
below which the marks of a school are to be set. 
The normal curve with the average set at 70 
and the standard deviation at 1% indicates that 
Bapproximately 16% of the pupils will fall below 
“60, 34% between 60 and 69, 34% between 70 
and 79, and 16% above 80. The Lawrenceville 
School has found by actual experience that the 
distribution of weighted averages awarded by 
the School conforms fairly closely to the normal 
curve. In June, 1946, 16.3% of the total en- 
rollment received weighted averages of 80 or 
better, a standing which the school considers as 
an honors mark. Since the majority of these 
Mhonors ratings are in the upper grades it fre- 
quently happens that the senior class has a 


larger number of candidates for the Cum Laude 
Society than may be elected under the twenty- 
per cent rule of the Society. 


III 


The Lawrenceville School uses the percent- 
age system, but the system is “controlled” by 
the principles and techniques of the dispersion- 
from-the-average system. Teachers keep so- 
called daily percentage marks in their roll books. 
These marks are daily in that they are frequent, 
not necessarily daily, and that they are based 
upon the current assignments plus portions of 
earlier assignments. Daily marks, in fact almost 
all marks at Lawrenceville, are based upon 
written quizzes which take up only part of a 
period. Occasionally, full-period tests are given 
which are weighted, if in the judgment of the 
teacher they should be. A mark of 60 is passing. 

Eight times a year averages of these daily 
marks are computed and recorded in the roll 
books of the class teachers. The first, third, 
fifth, and seventh of the marking periods are 
not cumulative. The second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth are cumulative, falling as they do at the 
end of each school quarter-year. Marks awarded 
at the first and second reports, for example, are 
combined to make quarterly marks, which are 
recorded upon the permanent record cards and 
which are reported to parents. At the end of 
each semester another composite “daily” mark 
is computed by combining the four semi-quar- 
terly marks which have been recorded during 
the semester. This end-of-semester composite 
daily mark becomes the official daily standing 
of the pupil for the semester. 

At the end of the first and third quarters 
marks are sent home, together with weighted 
averages and percentile ranks of these weighted 
averages based upon statistical tables, the data 
for which have been gathered from the records 
of the School over a period of five years. (New 
tables covering ten years will be prepared dur- 
ing the current year.) Since formal examinations 
are given at Lawrenceville only at semester-end, 
the marks awarded at the end of the first and 
third quarter are based almost wholly upon 
the judgment of the individual teacher. The 
only “control” invoked (and this is not regularly 
done) is a uniform full-period quarterly test 
prepared by a department and administered to 
all parallel sections or classes of a course. Al- 
though these quarterly marks are reviewed by 
the administrative officers of the School they are 
usually accepted by the administration of the 
School at face value. If the distributions seem 
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to be out of line, either those of a section or 
those of a course, conferences are arranged be- 
tween teachers, heads of departments, and ad- 
ministrative officials, and steps are taken to 
bring the marks into line. 


IV 


A few words descriptive of the Lawrenceville 
percentile tables are probably in order. A 
weighted average is the ordinary arithmetical 
average of all the marks awarded to a pupil, 
each mark having been weighted in proportion 
to the number of recitations in each subject per 
week. The weighted averages of all the pupils 
of each grade are arranged in a distribution, and 
percentile tables are computed. Each report 
that is sent to parents includes, as stated pre- 
viously, not only the individual course marks, 
but also the weighted average, and the percentile 
rank of the weighted average. The percentile 
rank is, we believe, vitally important. Every 
schoolman knows, and parents should be brought 
to understand, that percentage marks mean 
little, unless they are translated into some sort 
of rank which shows the relative position of the 
pupil. 

At semester end, the procedure is similar but 
somewhat more elaborate and much more 
heavily “controlled.” Here is where the dis- 
persion-from-the-average technique is applied 
particularly to examination marks. Daily means 
and medians of all courses are computed, and 
these are accepted as a kind of norm, close to 
which the mean or median of the examination 
marks of a particular course is to be set. It is 
the experience of the School that the mean (av- 
erage) or median of all the class (daily) marks 
is the most accurate point of reference at or near 
which the average mark of the examination may, 
be set, above and below which point better and 
poorer marks may be awarded in units of reason- 
ably accurate comparability. A single class or 
daily mark is sometimes, perhaps frequently, 
not an accurate estimate of a pupil’s achieve- 
ment, but an average of ten or twenty class 
marks, objectively and independently deter- 
mined, is a vastly more accurate measure of a 
pupil’s standing in a particular subject. Simi- 
larly, a composite of all the class marks of a 
group (the larger, the better) will provide a very 
stable central point or average, around which 
all the marks of the group may be formed in a 
cluster, having upward and downward degrees 
of dispersion as demanded by the quality of 
their respective raw scores. 
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The examination may be read on a per- 
centage or on a raw score basis, preferably by 
the latter method. When the examination marks 
have been arranged in a distribution and appro- 
priate statistical facts computed, this distribu- 
tion is compared with that of the daily marks 
of the corresponding course. If both distribu- 
tions are closely similar in central tendency and 
in dispersion, and if the examination has been 
read on a percentage basis, the two marks of 
each pupil are accepted as equitable and are 
then combined into a “‘final”’ mark for the period, 
usually a weighting of two being given to the 
daily, and a weighting of one to the examina- 
tion. In case the two distributions are signifi- 
cantly dissimilar, conferences are held, and the 
examination marks are converted so as to bring 
them in line with the daily. The degree of cor- 
rection or conversion is a matter of judgment. 

Several of the departments prefer to read 
examinations by committee, and upon a raw- 
score basis. In some instances the committees 
read by question, or by a block of related ques-) 
tions, a system which unquestionably has many 
advantages. When the system of reading by 
raw marks is used, it is obviously necessary to 
convert these into other marks which seem to 
be percentages, but which in reality are raw 
marks, the average of which is approximatel 
equivalent to the daily average. Thus, an av 
erage raw mark of any numerical quantity ma 
be converted into a 68, 70, 72, or any marks 
which seems equitable under the imposed cri 
teria. If and when conversion tables bees bee 
prepared (and these can be done in an hour or 
less) the examination and daily marks are com 
bined by weights of one to two into a final mark 
for the semester. Again, as in the case of the 
quarterly subject marks, weighted averages and 
percentile ranks are reported to parents. Thus 
John Doe’s report card may indicate subject 
marks of 68, 70, 72, 82, and 81. If the first three 
marks were awarded in courses meeting five 
times a week, and the last two in courses meet 
ing four times a week, his resulting weighted 
average would be 74. According to the cumula 
tive table of percentiles, John’s weighted av 
erage has a percentile rank of 60. This is inter 
preted by the parent to mean that in compariso 
with all the bo s of John’s class and of five 
other classes ee him —a grand total of five 
or six hundred boys in the larger courses — 
John’s standing is better than fifty-nine percent 
of the group, and not so good as forty percent 
of the group. In other words, John’s achieve 
ment has been somewhat better than average 
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but not distinguished. His relative standing 
has been determined by his rank in a large group 
of his peers. This is not a perfect measure, — 
there is no perfect measure; it is, however, a 
much more reliable mark than the A awarded 


sometimes because of pleasing personality and 
good manners, or the 55 awarded sometimes be- 
cause the examination was too difficult, and be- 
cause nothing was done to rectify the difficulty 
of the examination. 





America urgently needs more nurses and 
teachers. Where are we going to get them?.. . 
As for teachers, emergency certificates, which 
are issued to those who cannot meet normal 
standards, will be given out this fall to 125,000 
under-qualified instructors of our youth. In 
1940-41, only 2,305 were issued. 

In both professions there are rewards and 
satisfactions as valuable as dollars. But money 
is necessary besides, and both teaching and 
mony are in danger of becoming chiefly voca- 
tions for those who cannot make the grade in 
| more remunerative professions. . . . 

For the first time in human history, teachers 
are getting less than unskilled labor. The national 
average, including college instructors, is $1,700. 
In many a city a garbage collector or a janitor 
receives more than some of the teachers, and in 
Georgia the minimum pay is less than the com- 
pensation to the unemployed. A Ph.D. and five 
years of work on the faculty of a college noted 
for its satisfactory maximum salaries gives a 
i man only about $3,500 a year. A rising young 
physicist will not hesitate long to abandon a 
$3,000-a-year assistant professorship for a $7,500 
research post in private industry. The chair- 
man of the department of higher education at 
New York University declares that those inter- 


WHAT ARE TEACHERS WORTH? 


ested in teaching are in the lower 50 per cent of 
their classes, scholastically, socially and phy- 
sically. 


— From the editorial, “Starved Professions,” 


The Boston Herald, Aug. 11, 1946. 





. . . The teacher is at least as important as 
the thing taught —and probably much more 
important. Mark Hopkins at one end of a log 
with an eager student at the other remains a 
fascinating picture. The more wonder, then, 
that so many institutions of learning seem to 
feel more interest in the “log” than in the human 
beings at either end of it — more concern for 
the plant than for the personnel; more care for 
the instrument than for the players on it; more 
solicitude for the things to be taught than for 
the ability and the remuneration of those who 
do the teaching. It may be time to stress the 
caliber and the pay of college faculties as really 
the most important thing of all. 

. . . They make their living by teaching. 
Let it be a decent living in dignified surround- 
ings, and at proper pay. 

— From “The First Commandment,” The Dart- 

mouth Alumni Magazine, April, 1946. 














STUDY THE BROCHURES OF 
OTHER SCHOOLS! 


Last year the Secondary Education Board office 
collected from the member schools copies of their 
various brochures (ot school catalogues), leaflets, 
pamphlets, illustrated and otherwise, which they 
send out from time to time as part of their public 
relations programs. These have now been sorted 
and filed and are available for schools to borrow 
and study. 


If you would like to see some of these brochures, 
just write to the Secondary Education Board, 

ilton 86, Massachusetts, and a group of different 
types of leaflets will be sent to you at once, to- 
gether with an envelope in which to return them 
, eer you have looked them over. 

















EXPERIMENTAL ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION 


In March, 1947, the Secondary Education 
Board will issue an experimental English test, 
specifically designed for use with the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau’s spring testing program. 
This test will be distributed by the Educational 
Records Bureau, as well as by the office of the 
Secondary Education Board. 


The test will be for the grade. six and grade 
seven levels only, and it will be marked by the 
schools themselves — not by the Educational 
Records Bureau or the Secondary Education 
Board. More detailed announcements about 
the test will be made later. 


{9} 








During the course of the following year this 
column will concern itself again, largely, with 
world matters — even at the risk of boring some 
of you. The reason for this preoccupation is, 
or rather, should be, obvious. We are entering 
the first school year since 1938 in which at 
least the immediate echo of general war is not 
with us. (The fall of 1945 was pretty close to 
Hiroshima.) But war, and the rumors of war, 
are still here, in the fears and even in the hopes 
of men. Since that is so, and since we in America 
are at the very center of the world, we must try 
to sort out the world, to find out what in the 
world is good and what bad — what permanent, 
what temporary. 

I am no prophet. I am no authority on 
world matters. But neither are all the ordinary 

eople who will, or can, prevent another war. 

his fact alone gives me the temerity to write 
(preach, if you will) on a subject that is obviously 
beyond me. And my objective here is very 
simple: to make a few people question my words 
and the words which I shall from time to time 
quote. If a few people question and find things 
worth thinking about; and if a few people find 
some good things to do, I shall be rewarded. 





What are the concerns of all of us today? 
Here is a list, to which you may add your own 
pets: 

Russia 

The meat shortage 

Strikes 

The break in the stock market 
Juvenile delinquency 

Racial unrest in the U. S. 
Americans United 

The trouble in China 

The trouble in India 

10. Too many pupils; too few teachers 
11. Teachers’ salaries 

12. World War III 

13. The atomic bomb 


This is a very short list, of course. But con- 
sider it for a brief moment, and you will note 
that every item on the list, except possibly 
Number 11, is fundamentally a world problem. 
(Ever hear of Number 7? Read on in this 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


column this year, and you will. Number 7 is in 
many ways more disgusting than anything 
else on the list.) 

Well, we have a lot of world problems on 
our hands, as a people. We can’t learn every- 
thing there is to be learned about all of them, 
God knows. What shall we do? 

Here the preaching begins. The first thing 
we must do is to get outside our classroom and 
our textbook into the world. We may not like 
it one bit, but we are going to have to be realis- 
tic in this Year of Decision, 1946 (Mr. DeVoto 
will certainly agree that the centenary of his 
year of decision dwarfs the problems of 1846), 
or we are going to miss the greatest chance the 
teachers of America ever had. 

Since most teachers like books, and since I 
like to prescribe books for people to read, I move 


now to the section on bibliography. This sec-f 


tion is short, so be sure to read it. It is im- 
portant. Here is my bibliography for the first 
book to read about the world today: Hiroshima, 
by John Hersey. You can get it in the New 
Yorker magazine, or in various reprints, or in a 
free book form if you are a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. In any case, don’t fail to 
read it. End of bibliography. 

By this time you will certainly have won- 


dered what I am talking about, and what all} 


of the foregoing has to do with the readers of 
the Butietin. From this point on I shall try 
to explain what I have been talking about, and 
why I think that what I have said is important. 

In the first place, it is my plain and com- 
pletely horrified opinion that, above all the 
other things which trouble us in this Year of 


‘ Decision, 1946, the atomic bomb and its impli- 


cations for man completely outweigh every 
other consideration in our lives. The makers of 
the atomic bomb know this only too well; that 
is why they talk so much and write so many 
books, in the hope that others too may share in 
the fateful knowledge and come to a valid de- 
cision about what to do. Science teachers in 
our schools know this, too, but perhaps less dis- 
tinctly, because most of them have read about 


it rather than seen it. But because they know! 


about the atom and, perhaps, about Einstein’s§ jy 


» sult 


equation, they are, at least, worried. 
But what of the teachers of English, of mod- 
ern languages, of the social studies, of mathe- 


matics, of art, of music? They know that the} 
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bomb ended the war and that it is a horrible 
weapon. They may even sense its dire portent 
| for the future, in a dim sort of way. And yet, 
it is they — the majority — to whom the reali- 
ties must come. And the realities must come 
quickly — now, as a matter of fact — if these 
teachers will ever be able to teach the basic facts 
of this year. 

Here I shall prescribe another book, for those 
who have been interested enough to read this 
far. Like Hersey’s, it is a short book. Its title: 
Must Destruction be Our Destiny? Its author: 
Harrison Brown, a young physicist, still in his 
twenties, who was in on the “thing” at Los 
Alamos and at Oak Ridge and at the University 
of Chicago. Its publisher: Simon and Shuster. 
Its price: $2.00. Its style: poor. Its organiza- 
tion: fair. Its basic theme: tremendous. 

I have an idea that the typical thinking of 
a typical teacher in a typical independent school 
goes something like this today, on the subject 
of the atomic bomb. “Yes, it is almost too 
} terrible to think about. It is incredible that 
man should have thought up a thing which can 
wipe us out all over the world. Certainly some 
way can be found to keep anyone else from using 
the bomb; and certainly we won’t be the first to 
use it. Maybe, after all, the United Nations 
will solve the problem, if only Russia wouldn’t 
keep on messing up the United Nations. It 
seems to me that we ought to be able to teach 
this whole generation of young people the facts, 
so that they will not make the errors we made. 
Oh, Lord, if I only had time. But what can I 
do, with three batches of papers every night, 
and three preparations?” 

Note that I give this typical teacher credit 
for some fairly serious thought about the matter, 
with an incomplete conclusion which can per- 
haps be traced to the fact that he has too many 
students. But here, I submit, is the place where 
the teacher must grow up to 1946, and he will 
have to be tough to do it. Here he will have to 
say to himself, “Well, if something is not done, 
by a lot of people, soon, about the atomic bomb, 
I won’t have amy papers every night because I 
won’t have any students and because I won’t 
be here anyway.” 

Is this too grim? I think not. The only 
people who really know what this weapon is 
about are the people who have made it and who 
have seen it in action, or who have seen its re- 
sults. They are not simply making up bogies 
when they say that within a few years any one 
of several nations will be able to wage atomic 
war which will make Hiroshima and Operation 


Crossroads look like a Fourth of July display. 
They are trying to teach us something. 


Just to hold off for a moment what they are 
teaching, let me suggest, first, some of the things 
they are ot teaching. 

First, they are not teaching that we must go 
to work to perfect our defenses so that we may 
come out on top in an atomic war — beat down 
the opposition and then go on to victory. They 
do not teach this because they are convinced 
that we cannot now reasonably hope for any 
defense against this weapon —in the military 
sense. They point out, for instance, that Eng- 
land’s defense against V-1 was marvelous, so 
marvelous that only some five per cent of the 
missiles got through, with relatively minor dam- 
age. They also point out that five per cent of the 
rockets in an atomic raid would completely 
destroy the objective. 

Second, they are not teaching that we must 
hoard our good fortune, keep the secret, and 
hope for the best. Because everybody in the 
world now knows at least as much as we knew 
in 1942 (we published that), and from 1942 to 
1945 was only three years — say seven, or even 
ten for some other country. In other words, it 
isn’t any secret. 

Third, they are not teaching that we must 
go out and destroy the world before somebody 
else destroys us. Obviously, such an idea and 
Christian morality do not gee. You have heard 
it around you: “Well, we’d better slam those 
lousy Russians now, while we can.” A lot of 
veterans talk like this, and their talk is under- 
standable, considering their experiences. But 
they should know better. 

These are three things which the experts do 
not teach. There are others. Read Brown’s 
book for the rest. Or any of the many other 
books on the same subject, like One World or 
None, or The Absolute Weapon. 


But all of them do teach one thing. To rid 
ourselves of the fear of destruction by the atomic 
bomb, we must simply get rid of war. We must 
not — and this is important — merely inveigh 
against war as a barbarous invention of primi- 
tive man; we must not merely think that arbi- 
tration is the only sane, democratic (or non- 
democratic, for that matter) way to settle a dis- 
pute. We must think that war must stop be- 
cause if war does not stop, civilization will. 
Which of the two is worth preserving? 

Now I hope that I have suggested one con- 
clusion and one question. The conclusion: those 
other things in the list are secondary after all. 


[11] 








The question: what shall we do about it? In 
this connection, I particularly hope that the 
question will be there, in place of the much too 
common feeling of impotence which suggests 
that nobody can do anything, what with all of 
this politics and what not, so why bother. I 










think that all of us can do something, as I shall 
suggest in future columns here. And I shall try, 
at least, to sort out some of the other items in 
the list and put them into the picture where, in 
my opinion, they belong. That is a big order 
Will you give me your advice about procedure? 





THE MODERN LANGUAGE DILEMMA 
By David A. Elms ? 


I 


Catastrophic maelstroms like World War II 
have a tendency to churn up social ferment. 
The theory and practice of education are thus 
fundamentally affected. Those of us in the field 
of modern languages in no wise escape the effects 
of such an upheaval. In due time real benefits 
ensue, but one likewise perceives the recrudes- 
cence of many a superficial panacea. 

Of all the various challenges with which we 
are at present confronted, the most persistent 
seem capable of a summary something like this. 
Exactly what are we endeavoring to accomplish 
in the way of training our students to speak, 
write, and read? And how are these respective 
skills to be manipulated in the light of the 
Army Specialized Training Program and that 
Magna Carta of educational philosophy, the 
Harvard Report? 

Undoubtedly, the war has in many respects 
greatly enriched linguistic studies. Hosts of our 
young men and women have now seen much of 
the world. Some of them have thereby become 
interested in foreign languages. More specifi- 
cally, the development of the movie and radio 
has revealed fresh prospects in the possibilities 
of visualized instruction. Doubtless, some of 
these methods can be profitably adapted to our 
future purposes. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable to consider care- 
fully just how far these reforms are actually go- 
ing to help us. Wartime conditions will pre- 
sumably disappear, after a decent interval. Do 
not certain emotional stimuli and processes of 
selection (to mention but two) prevail while the 
conflict rages? And do these not pass away with 
the return to a more peaceful pattern? We are, 
of course, eager to improve our techniques, but 
let us be alert to preserve past attainments in 
our field. As it is puerile to assert that “‘there is 
nothing new under the sun,” so it is also folly to 
suggest abandoning proven and valued proce- 
dures, just because they are of especially long 


standing. Besides, just how new are some of 
these concepts anyway? 





II 


First comes the problem of conversation or 
oral expression. We hear a deal of discussion 
these days both inside and outside modern 
language circles over the much-vaunted Army 
System (ASTP) and its possible repercussions 
on our methods in the preparatory schools. As 
most of us are aware, its results have been 
highly praised, and it is frequently hailed as an 
entirely new thing — quite the best yet, as some 
would assert. Still there is nothing particularly 
new about it. 





The vital importance of the spoken tongue 
has long been appreciated by those best qualified 
to profit from it. A century ago Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow lived among the people of the 


Rhineland and Bavaria, in order to acquire thatf 


familiarity with German which was to fructify 
subsequently in his excellent translations into 
English. Early in the seventeenth century the 
College of the Propaganda was established in 
Rome to provide missionary priests with the 
spoken language. And for many years in our 
own country the most effective teachers have 
employed a more or less direct method, at least 
for a portion of their classroom period. 

It should be understood, however, that we 
in America are much more seriously handicapped 
in imparting the spoken word than are the Euro- 
pean peoples. In spite of New York and similar 
metropolitan centers where large foreign lan- 
guage groups exist, the United States is over- 
whelmingly an English-speaking nation. That 
is why it is so difficult for us to obtain practical 
experience in the so-called “oral-aural” aspect 


of our studies. In normal times in Antwerp or} 


Zurich a business man had to be prepared to 
speak German, English, French, and Italian 
(perhaps also Flemish and Romansch!). And 
} does not signify that he merely took the 


1 Mr. Elms is Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages at Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, N. J. 
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two-year requirement in school to secure the 
points necessary to graduate. He learned the 
languages to use them in his everyday affairs, 
although most of his practice in utilizing them 
came after his sojourn in the classroom. Now 
this dynamic stimulus is well-nigh lacking in 
our land. 

True, we may from time to time hear a 
university lecture in German or a radio program 
from French Canada. We may attend a sermon 
in a Portuguese church or a “talkie” from Mexico 
City. In some of our largest and best equipped 
schools and colleges, laboratory periods and 
special conversational courses have been de- 
vised for the more gifted students. This is all 
to the good. But listening to a phonograph 
record, however delightful that may be, is 
hardly going to afford a pupil adequate vocabu- 
lary es his reading requirement. And the mas- 
tery of irregular verbs and idioms is not likely 
to be acquired, at least by the average boy or 
girl, without an appreciable emphasis on drill 
and even a certain amount of (mirabdile dictu) 
strict application to scholastic routine. 


III 


The subject of grammar looms large as the 
other horn of our dilemma. Until the publica- 
tion of the Harvard Report it was considered 
pretty unfashionable even to mention it. Now, 
it seems, all that is changed. We may in these 
days actually substitute the term discipline for 
the term skill, if we care to do so! Be that as it 
may, in accordance with the prevalent mental 
confusion of the past several years, many lan- 
guage teachers have seemed to advocate dis- 
pensing with grammar entirely, or reducing it 
to a scant minimum. For them it was merely 
an unnecessary evil. 

Possibly the old-fashioned college board ex- 
amination did make grammar something of a 
fetish — or to change the figure, a bag of tricks 
to be toted out on occasion, perhaps to cover 
up the instructor’s diffidence or lack of facility 
in conversation. Such an arid practice has been 
no part of good linguistic pedagogy for some 
years, and one feels sure that nowadays there 
are very few teachers still addicted to it. 

As an end in itself, then, grammar is un- 
doubtedly to be disparaged. But to argue that 
it is unimportant is rather wild talk. Isn’t it 
something like telling a mathematician to toss 
out the multiplication tables? It obviously makes 
a great difference in our own language whether 
we say: ““The wind blew” or “The wind blowed.” 
Then, too, in German, it is helpful to distinguish 
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between “ich wundere mich” and “ich bewun- 
dere mich;” in French, between “‘il se tut” and 


“4l se tua.” Ex-Mayor La Guardia, an accom- 
plished linguist himself, when making an ad- 
dress to the Foreign Language Conference at 
New York University last November, put in a 
strong plea for mastering the verb. “There is 
no royal road to language learning,” he asserted. 

The practical results of such painstaking 
efforts are evident. How shall we write an effec- 
tive business letter in Spanish, let us say, if we 
eschew the correct idiom, spelling, and accents 
—in other words, the elementary grammatical 
principles? Our teaching must therefore be 
thorough and that entails the preservation of 
grammar. More unusual constructions and 
idioms should be omitted or postponed to more 
advanced courses. But most of them have 
already been deleted from the better type of 
present-day text-book. If effectively and inter- 
estingly presented, it is surprising but true that 
frequently students will actually prefer gram- 
mar and composition to literature. Such a state 
of affairs does no harm. 


IV 


Our third topic is the reading. Here we re- 

uire no such special pleading as appears need- 
ul in discussing conversation or grammar. For 
many years ago the Modern Language Associa- 
tion solemnly decided that reading ability was 
the summum bonum of language teaching. To 
date, it does not appear that anyone has yet 
succeeded in quite refuting this contention. 
Reading facility is the single skill most likely to 
be retained by our students after they leave 
school. Is that not reason enough to stress it? 

Fluency in the spoken tongue is the phase of 
linguistic study hardest to master, at least in 
this country, except in a very elementary form 
for young children, and only under especially 
favorable (one might almost say extraordinary) 
circumstances for older ones. It is likewise the 
skill soonest lost from lack of practice. At this 
point it is pertinent to ask a question seldom 
posed. Just how much of the spoken language 
are those privileged G.I.’s of the ASTP going to 
recall ten years from now, unless, of course, 
they remain in Germany, Italy, or Japan? In 
like manner the niceties of syntax and rhetoric 
will generally fade from the average mind with 
the passing of time, regardless of the efforts of 
unimaginative pedagogues. 

But many of our boys and girls may con- 
tinue to read French newspapers and novels in 
their mature years, even though they are not 


exactly linguistic experts. If foreign travel, oc- 
cupation in the State Department, or settlement 
work should engage their attention later on, the 
oral expression will practically take care of it- 
self, provided that the foundation of vocabu- 
lary and idiom be well established. 

Today a wide choice of texts, embodying 
high-frequency words and idioms in bowdlerized 
classics and cultural readers, emphatically assure 
a firm basis and a rich treasury of information 
for the first two years of a language. In the third 
(or fourth) year there are the literary master- 
pieces themselves in all the tongues — German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese — usually 
offered in our curricula. For all possess excellent 
and interesting classics well within the range of 
the preparatory school mentality. 

In this last connection it 1s diverting but 
nugatory to hear certain pugnacious persons 
contend for the merits of their respective lin- 
guistic specialties. One claims to study the 
medium best suited for science, another for art, 
still another for commerce, and so on. Appar- 
ently, in this Atomic Era it is better to exercise 
rather more tolerance than we have been pre- 
viously wont to do. All the languages we have 
mentioned (and many others besides) are well 
worth while, if for no other reason than that 
they afford keys to the study of national cul- 
tures. It makes little difference what foreign 
tongue we elect, provided that the pursuit of it 
be thorough, painstaking, and fruitful. 


V 


In conclusion, we may reduce our primary 
objectives to as simple a formula as this. We 
are endeavoring to train our students to speak 
a little, to write a little, and to read a good deal. 
Here, then, are three separate skills (or dis- 
ciplines) which all need somewhat different 
treatments. The spoken tongue is hardly to be 
acquired by memorizing rules of syntax. Writ- 
ing simple prose cannot be mastered from a 
radio address. Extensive or intensive reading 1s 
scarcely to be absorbed from a phonograph 
record. Yet we need all three approaches — 











conversation, grammar, and reading —if we 
would properly impart a language. 

Inevitably, in most of our schools we are 
unable to turn out Berlitz School products with 
the limited time and facilities at our disposal. 
For those pupils possessing real Sprachgefuh 
probably special conversational courses can be 
provided. Prose composition must necessaril 

























































1947 EXAMINATION DATES 

Please note that the dates of the 1947 Examina- 
tion Program are Monday and Tuesday, June 2 
and 3 (see page 4 of the Definition of Requirements 
for 1947). 

Last year it was announced in the Definition 
for 1946 that the 1947 dates would be June 3 and 4. 
This was an error. The dates are June 2 and 3. 




















be restricted to the chosen few in advanced “als 
courses. Good reading habits we may and should®™ Sch 
strive to inculcate — rapid reading for compre} and 
hension as well as accurate and idiomatic trans¥} rega 
lation. On this last point we are still somewhat® curr 
conservative and in hearty agreement with the velo 
Harvard Report’s dictum as to foreign language® vali 
yielding primarily an “illumination of English.’"§ mer 
As to secondary objectives, we may mention faul 
an increased familiarity with one’s own tongue™ facv 
In the eighteenth century Goethe wrote: “We 
fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss nichts von} sing 
seiner eigenen.” Again, the cultural aspect off witl 
our courses may be augmented and improved§ mar 
We should make every effort to popularize thé} but 
concepts of humanitarianism and international | 
ism. The study of the language should eventuaté mor 
in a veracious appraisal of the people’s contribu§ glor 
tion to civilization. Linguistic pursuits should was 
make us sympathetic to manners and customs pire 
Notably, we should come to realize that all off the 
us are fundamentally human beings in the sens@ tho 
expressed by Wendell Willkie’s “One World.” § stat 
Finally, to insure a grasp of the cultural con anc 
tent that will be at once tangible and interest Re: 
ing, can we not use more rea/ia in our teaching® sch 
To supplement our necessary routine, should w@# acc 
not employ newspapers, diagrams, maps, pictures) da 
movies, radios, and phonographs? By all mean rec 
ought we to do so, provided we continue to pu 
first things first. Yet, apart from the mechani art 
cal form of these modern devices, this is not @ anc 
articularly new idea either. Several of them lite 
ow been effectively utilized by foreign languagi art 
instructors in this country for many years pasty mu 
Indeed, back in the thirteenth century, Si the 
Thomas declared: “Nihil est in inte!lectu quoif rel; 
non fuit prius in sensu.” in 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND PENSIONS inf 
A report of the studies of teachers’ salaries and “rg 
pension plans will be sent out early in January, | of 
just after the Christmas holidays. ‘These studies (§ sib 
are being made jointly by the Secondary Education Gr 
Board, the Association of Private School Teachers a! 
of New York and Vicinity, and the Cooperative | Ar 
Bureau for Teachers. The report at present is in 
process of revision. — 
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The columns of small town newspapers have 
an invariable pattern for chronicling social func- 
tions. First the local great and mighty who at- 
tend are listed. Then as an anti-climax we read 
“also present were—.” Art in the Secondary 
School is too often accorded a similar relegation, 
and by most faculty groups in such schools it is 
regarded as a stepchild or poor relation of the 
curriculum. This feeling of mere existence en- 
velops the Art Department so that its potential 
value to the whole school rarely goes beyond 
mere tolerance. This is of course as much the 
fault of the Art Department as it is of the other 
faculty members. 

The theory might well be advanced that no 
single subject taught in school can be correlated 
with so many other subjects as can Art. To 
many this may sound like an absurd postulate, 
but let me defend it. 

How can one teach Ancient History without 
more than grudging reference to Art? “The 
glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome” is not all battles and wars and em- 
pires — it is Phidias, Praxiteles, and the Par- 
thenon. It is the winged Victory of Samothrace, 
thought by many to be the greatest pee, of 
statuary in the world; it is the Arch of Trojan 
and the Roman Colosseum. ° The student of the 
Renaissance period, ten years after he has left 
school, probably will recall and with some 
accuracy, the names of Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Titian, when he cannot 
recall a single warrior, king or pope of the period. 

Literature, besides being in its own right an 
art, is constantly employing the symbols of art 
and the legends of art. Religion, history, and 
literature are prolific sources of the subjects of 












































































































































































guage art. As a point in instance we have the Abbey 
pasts murals in the Boston Public Library depicting 
7, Si the Holy Grail. Here we have a triumvirate of 
quo religion, history, and literature all collaborating 
in providing the subject. 

Rather than enumerate the curriculum ad 
IS infinitum, let us take as an illustration what I 
and @ 2m sure even the most hard-hearted opponent 
ary, | Of this thesis would agree is the toughest pos- 
dies | sible assignment —a combination of Art and 
tion @ Grammar. Suppose the teacher of Grammar, in 
hers @ a Secondary School, challenged me, a teacher of 
<i, @ Art, to come into his class and show any con- 









WHY SHOULD ART BE THE STEPCHILD OF THE CURRICULUM? 
By Paul G. Smart ? 


ceivable relation or connection between the two. 
This may seem like an amusing predicament for 
the Art teacher, but the situation is not as bad 
as it seems. Give me any great or even good pic- 
ture. Let me put it on an easel before the class. 
Of what does a grammatical sentence con- 
sist? First it has a subject —and so has my 
picture. Next a verb — something denoting ac- 
tion. If my picture is a Messonier it is filled 
with action, and so is Bellows’ Dempsey-Firpo 
Fight, with Firpo in mid-air while being knocked 
clean over the ropes. Your sentence has adjec- 
tives and adverbs; my picture has qualifying 
figures, subordinate colors and motifs which 
describe, accentuate, or modify the main theme 
or color. Your sentence may have emphasis — 
surely my picture has; and it may have brevity 
—and so may my picture, being a whole idea 
conveyed by but a few lines. Your sentence may 
even end in a question mark — and maybe if I 
placed a Cubist on the easel, so would mine! 


II 


In all seriousness I mean by this that Art 
can be made an integral and essential contribu- 
tion to any class room subject. But the Art 
teacher should affirmatively go forth and peddle 
his wares. Any other teacher would if tactfully 
approached welcome appropriate supplementary 
material, and I believe real assistance in making 
his subject a reality and a vital part of the art 
of living. At any rate such co-operation corre- 
lates the whole school faculty. Beyond perad- 
venture the artist should have originality. Let 
the Art teacher prove it. Let him venture forth 
and see if there is any class in his school into 
which he cannot take his Art and come forth 
with a whole skin. This he cannot do if he ob- 
trusively drags it in. But he can show the Chem- 
istry class that chemists have spent years per- 
fecting the artist’s colors, and he can deflate the 
young technicians of today by insinuating that 
they have not yet equalled the old masters, 
which have retained their clarity for five hundred 
years. In the Social Sciences he can show that 
our contemporary artists depict every-day life, 
labor, agriculture, and industry in ways more 
effective than can be done by pages of print. 

We cannot expect the Art Department to 
turn out a mass of professional workmen, ready 
to take their place among the teaching men of 


1 Mr. Smart teaches Art at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill, 
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the art world. The department should not be 
criticized for this failure. Does any other school 
department turn out finished products in their 
respective fields? But we can instill the rudi- 
ments of appreciation, the first steps toward 
skilled execution, and a realization of why some 
things are better than others. Visual training is 
in the ascendency among many educators. Art 
teaches visual training. Today Art is emerging 
from the parlor and museum — it is supplement- 
ing daily life at every turn, and doing it richly 
and in a provocative manner. Why should not 
Art do the same in the schools? As often as not, 
our best American artists can be found repro- 
duced in the advertising pages. 

The Art Department should sponsor a real 
appreciation of art by the student. We do not 
need to submerge and deluge him with repro- 
ductions of the Old Masters. Encourage him in 
his selection of pictures for his room. Suggest 
but do not insist, and sooner or later he will see 
why some of the reproductions of contemporary 
American painting have a greater appeal than 
just “any old thing.” Even a circulating library 
of these prints can be arranged, and the group 
maintained and enlarged by renting them out 
for a moderate sum. 


Il 


The Art Department has another particu- 
larly important function in a school. I am as- 





suming every school has at one time or another 
one or more students who are reasonably adept 
in creative art. I mean students who really do 
excellent work, but who also are sub-par, or in 
difficulties in most of their other classes. The 
public would say typically “artistic” and accept 
it as inevitable that the students should. futilely 
bat their heads against the customary academic 
stone wall and like any normal human being 
grow tired of the process, when they never suc- 
ceed academically. But real success in Art, when 
Art is accorded a proper respect in a school,} 
makes these students a success among their fel- 

lows in some recognized field. That very suc-/ 
cess gives them the oft-needed boost to carry on 

and translate that success and the efforts that 

created it into other fields. Without an Art De-| 
partment for them to excel in, they would be 

poor dolts to their fellows. Here at least they 

achieve the accolade! And some success is good J 
for any man’s soul. 


In this coming age — a machine age and per-/ 
haps as well an age of art, because of the leisure! 
for expression, a hobby or a skill developed in 
school may be a lifelong enjoyment. If one lives 
fourscore years, threescore come after school is 
over. If the boy or girl takes out of the Art De- 
partment something that enriches those three- 
score yet to come, the department has served 
its purpose. 





FROM OUR READERS 


Commencement Invitations 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


Returning to my desk one day last June, 
after a five-day absence, I found a stack of Com-’ 
mencement invitations from schools and col- 
leges. Such interchange is a pleasant gesture, 
but does it accomplish enough to justify the 
time and cost? Our school ll sent out 
Commencement invitations to a long list of 
schools with whom we considered our relations 
somewhat intimate. During one of the war years 
we cut the list down sharply, limiting it to a 
few neighboring schools. 

Nowadays it still seems a trifling interchange 
of the amenities of life, secretaries mailing each 
other costly printed matter to which we give 
only a passing glance. 

Sincerely yours, 
—G. A, W. 


A Request for a Change in Present College 
Board Examinations in Modern Languages 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


Since we do not see the College Board ex- 
aminations which our modern language students 
take, our only knowledge of them is from what 
the candidates tell us about them. However,| 
this much is clear: they are reading tests; they’ 
test passive rather than active knowledge; they 
put a premium on intelligent guessing. There 
is no opportunity for creation or self-expression. 
There is no test pf oral comprehension, of oral! 
expression, or of the ability to render a con- 
nected passage from a modern language into — 
good, idiomatic English, or vice versa. A stu- 


pa) 


dent who may not be able to write a single sen- 
tence correctly in a foreign language often” 
chooses the correct sentence from a group which” 
are written for him. A student who cannot copy) 
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a word correctly often chooses the correct word 
from a series presented to him. 

In our school we have more than once given 
an American Council modern language examina- 
tion (an objective test of similar type) to a good 
language student who had never studied the 
particular language of the examination. His 
score compared favorably with that of pupils 
studying the language and even surpassed the 
best results of the first year classes. This would 
seem to prove that tests of this sort allow too 
much credit for intelligent guessing, and that 
one can obtain a good score though knowing the 
language very inaccurately. 

For improvement of the College Board exami- 
ation, I should like to suggest the following mini- 
mum changes: 1. A free composition to be written 
on one of two or three given topics; 2. Dictation 
and oral comprehension from recordings. First, 
let me say that I know this idea is not original, 


» but I am presenting it again because it seems 
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worthy of real consideration. The records would 
be made by native speakers with consistently 
good accent and intonation, and therefore teach- 
ers would of necessity have to prepare their 
pupils to understand the spoken language. Each 


year the records could be sold and schools could 
use those of former years for practice. This 
oral-aural work so easily neglected would be- 
come an important and necessary part of each 
course. 

One of the purposes of language is to express 
oneself as well as to understand; and therefore a 
written theme should be provided to show the 
student’s ability to express his thoughts and to 
apply his knowledge. 

It seems to me that the cost of records could 
be recovered by their sale. The examinations 
would undoubtedly take more time to prepare 
than they do at present. However, neither the 
cost nor the time should be an important factor, 
considering that we’d improve the examination 
and help to improve our courses. Our aim 
should always be to have well-rounded courses, 
and our examinations should test to what de- 
gree the students have profited by the different 
phases of instruction. 


Sincerely yours, 


— D. M. Fiore, 
Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N. H. 





FILMS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


The sixth annual edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Films was published in August, 1946, by 
the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. This Film Guide sells for $4.00. The 
make-up of the book is as follows: 


1. Table of contents — general outline of the Guide. 


2. Subject index — lists films by specific subjects, 
alphabetically. 


3. Film listings — the body of the Guide, classified 
by broad curricular areas, gives full information 
on each individual film. 


4. Title index — guides directly to full information 
on any film. 


5. Source index — alphabetically arranged, gives 
addresses, with nearest office, as well as terms 
and conditions of loan. 


6. Cross index — refers to more films in closely re- 


lated fields. 

7. Availability index — quotes probable availability 

of films. 

All sorts of subjects are included among the 
1,381 titles of motion pictures and slide films 
listed. General headings under which the films 
are classified are: Applied Arts, Fine Arts, 
Health Education, Science, Social Studies. The 


Guide is designed as an aid to educators in 
developing visual education programs in schools. 

Many of the items are produced by com- 
mercial concerns, either for advertising pur- 
poses or as part of the company’s training pro- 
gram. There is no rental on for use of the 
films, but most companies ask the user to pay 
the necessary transportation charges. 





Forum Films Readily Obtainable 

The March of Time has announced a sim- 
plified plan for the more effective distribution of 
its popular Forum Edition Series. 

These 16 mm. sound releases have hereto- 
fore been available from the publisher on a sub- 
scription or special rental basis. But they may 
now be obtained from University and local film 
libraries throughout the country — by direct 
application or through the March of Time which 
will channel any inquiry to the nearest distrib- 
utor. 

The prints held by libraries will be leased 
but not sold outright by the March of Time in 
order that films may be called in for periodic re- 
editing and repair, when necessary. 
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In all, there are 26 subjects available — for 
each of which there is a special Discussion Out- 
line to aid users in previewing and study. 

The latest Series M includes these new 
titles: ““The Philippine Republic,” “The Pacific 
Coast,” “Greece,” “Palestine,” “Italy,” “Bri- 
tain and Her Empire,” “Music in America” 
which deals with the development of interest in 
all types of music, and “Life with Baby,” which 
was taken under the direction of Dr. Arnold 
Gessell at his celebrated Yale University Clinic. 

A booklet describing the new films and the 
18 previously issued may be obtained from your 
local film library or from The March of Time 
Forum Edition, Dept. D, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





National Film Board of Canada 
The National Film Board of Canada, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that the following cur- 
rent affairs releases in 16 mm. are now obtain- 
able from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.: 


Suffer Little Children. Sound 10 min. Rental $1.25. 
The effect of war on European children. 





ee “aia of the Peace. Sound 10 min. Rental ® 4 gt 
1.2 
The problem of sending food abroad to nations | y by | 
facing virtual starvation. dev 
Guilty Men. Sound 10 min. Rental $1.25. 
At Nurnberg for the first time in history ag- the 
gression has been declared a crime. cat! 
Spotlight on the Balkans. Sound 10 min. Rental $1.25. clas 
The problem of postwar stability in the Balkans. } lig 
1 
Any of these films may be purchased for fl 
> full 
$25.00. » Eq 
The National Film Board of Canada an-¥ lish 
nounces also that information concerning rental tior 
and purchase of the following films may be ob-7 
tained from the International Film Bureau, 849) this 


East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois:  * 
Peoples of Canada. 16mm. 21 min. 
Canada — World Trader. 


Land for Pioneers. 16mm. 14 min. 
Story of the exploration and development of 
the Canadian North from the time when explorers © 
sought a “Northwest passage”’ to the Orient. 


Trees that Reach the Sky. 16mm. 8 min. 2 
Story of a Sitka spruce that became a Mos- | 
quito bomber. = 


16mm. 8 min. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS! 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


The Hill School Humanities Program 

Last fall, Dr. Wendell, Head Master of The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., announced a gift of 
$30,000 to the school, presented by Mrs. Elma 
M. Levis of Chicago, in memory of her son, John 
M. Levis, II, a member of the class of 1946, 


whose life was cut short by a tragic accident. ’ 


The sum is to be spent in support of a Humani- 
ties Program, which had already been envisaged 
and formulated at The Hill after more than five 
years of work and experiment centered princi- 
pally in The Hill Library. 
Since this is a news item, the medium is not 
stra for any extensive discussion of the 
ep ane and educational values involved in 
such a program. It is the school’s hope and plan 
to contribute later and in a more appropriate 
place statements and articles on the subject. A 
brief statement can, however, be made here of 
what led The Hill to undertake this program. It 


is a move in line with recent re-emphasis on or 
re-definition of liberal education. The humani- 
ties were singled out, however, as the field where 
clarification and re-statement of values are most 
needed. 


The sciences are flourishing brilliantly. They 
are firmly established and readily demonstrate 
their powers and worth. Moreover, in addition 
to their usefulness, the sciences and mathema- 
tics are fixed in most students’ minds as the 
most dependable, if not the only source of truth ~ 
and fact. The social studies too have in recent 
decades made important and desirable gains. It 
is not the school’s aim to minimize either of 
these two entirely essential educational areas, © 
but rather to bring to the present level of influ-” 
ence exerted by the sciences and social studies j 
the work in the humanistic subjects. To put it” 
another way, the hope is to strengthen and en-¥ 
rich students’ persorialities by making them feel | 





1 Because of lack of space it has been necessary to hold over some items of news sent in to this department until the next issue of chell 5 


BULLETIN, 


pre 
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a stronger impact of the humanistic values, both 
by giving the latter greater prominence and by 
devising the best methods of presenting them. 


The plan is to conduct a five-year study of 
the school’s work in oral and written communi- 
cation, literature, music, the arts and crafts, the 
classics and modern languages, history, and re- 
ligion with a view to bring to the students the 
values of these subjects more forcefully and 
fully — both as amenities and _ disciplines. 
Equally important will be the attempt to estab- 
lish in students’ minds what is the integral rela- 
tionship of these various subjects. 

There are three main steps contemplated in 
this plan: 

1. To make the library a complete workshop — or a 
laboratory, as a library really is — of the humani- 
ties. The Hill has already experimented with the 
“workshop” idea by the creation of the present 
humanities room, as well as by establishing the li- 
brary policy of supplying fully a// media of instruc- 
tion — not only all printed matter, but pictures, 
films, and slides, phonograph records and museum 
objects. A new center, The Levis Memoria] Room 
of the library, now in process of construction, will 
supersede the old humanities room. It will be a 
very beautiful, inviting room of unique design, 
what is called in Pedaguese, a ‘‘multi-sersory”’ 
room. It will be a place where recorded music, 
drama, or poetry can be heard; pictures, slides, or 
motion pictures can be shown; objects exhibited; 
or pertinent reading matter assembled. This 
room is to be the physical center of the program. 
And a substantial portion of the Levis Fund will 
be used, incidentally, for the purchase of all books, 
music, records, realia, etc., needed for the program. 

2. To review and to revise wherever necessary, as 
noted above, the academic curriculum and extra- 
curricular activities to bring in fuller measure to 
all students the humanistic values. Although this 
can be stated in one sentence, it is obviously the 
part of the program requiring the longest and 
most extensive study. 

3. To devise an elective humanities curriculum for 
those boys whose interests and aptitudes warrant 
the choice of it. For these students, or for others 
who may elect it, there will be one special senior- 
year course. Two such have already been formu- 
lated and worked out in considerable detail; one 
the study of the civilization of three important 
cities in a great age; and the other, the study of 
three great ages as seen through the minds of three 
comprehensive-minded literary men. The idea in- 
herent in both these courses is the study of a period 
to include its history, its social and religious 
thought, and its literary, musical, artistic, or other 
cultural fruits. The actual material is to be in- 
troduced, that is, the music, the art, and the writ- 
ing of the age; and above all, the relation of all 
these elements is to be stressed. 


Other provisions of the. Levis gift not ex- 
pressed or implied above, should be mentioned. 


There will be a series of lectures to the school 
faculty by outstanding men in the field of the 
humanities; also at appropriate times, lectures, 
concerts, art exhibits, and special films for the 
entire school. One of the most important provi- 
sions of all is for the Levis Memorial Fellow- 
ships, by means of which men of the faculty asso- 
ciated with the work of the program may do any 
needed special study or work required by it. 
Finally there is provision for a published report 
on the whole program, to appear in 1951. 





Leaves of Absence for Faculty Members 


A definite policy on leaves of absence for the 
faculty has recently been announced by Pom- 
fret School, Promfret, Conn. This statement of 
policy, which appears below, formalizes a prac- 
tice begun in 1939. 


1. A master becomes eligible for leave after he has 
taught at the School for six years. 

2. In granting leaves to masters who are eligible, the 
Headmaster will be guided by the following: 

a. Only one master should be on leave at one 
time. 

b. Seniority may be an important factor in de- 
termining priority if two or more masters are 
eligible for leave at the same time. 

3. Leaves may be granted for a School year, for a 
half year, or for a term. 

4. The salary rate of a master on leave will normally 
be half of his salary rate during the preceding 
School year. 

5. A leave of absence is regarded by the School as an 
investment in a master who will probably be asked 
to return to Pomfret, and not primarily as a re- 
ward for past services. The School therefore has 
an interest in the way in which a leave is spent 
and expects reasonable assurance that it has first 
call on a master’s services at the termination of 
his leave. 

6. The School hopes and expects to operate along the 
lines of this policy but must be free to suspend 
the granting of leaves of absence when, in the 
opinion of the Headmaster and Trustees, such sus- 
pension is essential to the welfare of the School. 





Schools Announce Changes in Curriculum 
or Daily Schedule 


The study of United States history has been 
given fresh emphasis at The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., by increasing the 
Fifth Form course from five to six hours a week 
and adding a three-hour course at the Fourth 
Form level. This increase makes possible a 
thorough study of colonial and revolutionary 
times and the employment of films and other 
devices intended to add life and color to the 
history of our country. Cultivation of the stu- 
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dent’s desire to explore United States history as 
a rich source of enjoyment is thus added to the 
objective of acquainting him with the main 
forces at work in American democracy. A six- 
hour course is given for the benefit of the one- 
year student. 


The history curriculum has been further re- 
vised to include a simplified view of world his- 
tory in the two lowest forms. It is hoped the 
student will thereby have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the main periods of history to 
serve as a basis for specialized study in the upper 
forms. Emphasis is placed on training in how 
to study and enjoy history. The course deals 
only with significant people and events and em- 
ploys considerable narrative to sharpen the stu- 
dents’ interest. Cultural progress likewise re- 
ceives careful attention. 





Detroit University School has become inter- 
ested in the establishment of a series of courses 
in the field of Remedial Reading. With that end 
in mind Mr. Whetstone, Headmaster, sent Mr. 
Grimes and Mr. Conley, of the faculty, to Bos- 
ton University to study in Dr. Durrell’s Read- 
ing Clinic during the summer session. There 
they worked with such excellent people as Helen 
Murphy, John Gilmore, and Dr. Durrell him- 


self. 


In an effort to turn their summer’s work to 
its most practical application, Mr. Grimes and 
Mr. Conley wrote a joint thesis devoted to Sug- 
gestions for the Improvement of Reading at the 
Detroit University School. These suggestions 
were of a specific nature designed to set up 
courses in the Reading field at D.U.S. There 
were, however, broader and more long-range 
aspects of the paper, too, concerned with a de- 
velopmental reading program, a bibliography of, 
useful texts and materials in the field. 

Mr. Whetsone had these Suggestions mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the Faculties of 
D.U.S. and its sister school, the Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School, and to his Trustees. 


Courses in journalism and sociology have 
also been added to the curriculum this year. 





There will be two notable additions to the 
curriculum at the Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., this year. Physiography has been added 
to complete the science sequence, and there will 
be regularly scheduled choral classes. Three re- 
citals have been planned for the year and a 
music festival for the spring. 


The curriculum at the Noble and Greenough 
School, Dedham, Mass., has been modified by 
the addition of a new required senior course en- 
titled “Modern Political and Social Trends,” 
and the substitution for history at the 7th grade 
level of a new course known as “Oral English,” 
the aim of which is, in addition to establishing 
good speech habits, to help inculcate good 
habits in penmanship, neatness, reading method, 
and other fundamental disciplines. 





The Blair School, Blairstown, N. J., is adopt- 
ing a radical change in program this year. The 
last two periods of the day have been moved 
from the time directly after lunch to the time 
just preceding the evening meal, four o’clock tof 
six o'clock. The purpose of this plan is to en- 
sure daylight hours for the outdoor activities, 
to spread the work of study and recreation more 
evenly throughout the day, and to eliminate the 
fatigue and drowsiness which come after a 
heavy meal immediately following strenuous 
athletics. 





New Buildings and Plans for Construction 


The completion of a new brick dormitory, 
housing thirty-nine boys, two single masters, 
and one married master and family is announced 
by Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield 
Mass. The new building, called Ingham House 
in honor of Dr. Charles S. Ingham, former head- 
master, was constructed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $150,000. 





Funds at the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn., are now in hand, from the very successful 
money-raising campaign of last year, to resume 
the building program. East Cottage is now be- 
ing moved to a new site south of the tennis 
courts, and will make room for the new dining 
hall. The dining hall will be a large, handsome 
structure, connected with the central group of} 
buildings by a lobby opening into the “main 
corridor,” that famous and useful architectural 
feature of Hotchkiss. A modern kitchen and 
pantry, with ample storage and other facilities 
and dormitory accommodations for kitchen em-) 
ployees, will be included in the building. Thej 
necessary preliminary permits have been se) 
cured, so that the work of excavating and laying 
the foundations will begin at once. The building 
will be completed as soon as materials can be 
obtained. 
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The Berkshire School, Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts, has received the gift of funds for a modern 
gymnasium which will contain a large basket- 
ball court, a seventy-five foot swimming pool, 
three squash courts, as well as adequate locker 
and office space. Construction will begin as soon 
as government restrictions on this type of build- 
ing are lifted. 





New construction at the Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa., includes the replacement of the 
school garage and carpenter shop, which burned 
last January, and the building of eight new 
tennis courts. 





The actual construction of the new dining 
hall at The Asheville School, North Carolina, to 
be known as Memorial Hall in honor of the gold 
star alumni of the school, has been launched. 
Work is progressing, and it is hoped that the 
building will be ready for operations in the 
spring of 1947. Generous alumni have sub- 
scribed $130,000 for this purpose. 





At Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., 
the new athletic field, which includes a quarter- 
mile track, is now being completed, with the 
spreading of 14,000 cubic yards of loam and 
85,000 yards of seeding. During the summer, 
S the final grading of the bluff and the campus 
B above the village was finished after pipe lines 
had been laid between the school’s new dam 


;. and the school buildings. 





In conjunction with a new long-term land- 
scaping program at the Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., plans for the location of new buildings 
and additional playing fields are being prepared. 
Already the golf course is undergoing change 
to provide land nearer the school for a new 
varsity baseball diamond. 





Adult Education 


Lake Forest Academy is introducing two of 
the famous “Great Books” classes to the town 
of Lake Forest this fall. These classes had their 
origin at the University of Chicago. At the 
-) Academy they will meet on the second and 
» fourth Friday evenings each month. The leader 
of one group will be Mr. Lawrence Kimpton, 
Vice-Chancellor and Dean of the Faculty at the 
University of Chicago, and the leader of the 
second group will be Mr. Cyril O. Houle, Dean 
of Adult Education at Chicago. 


Veterans at Randell 
Randell School, Denver, Colorado, which 
like most independent schools opened this fall 
with a capacity enrollment, reports that in addi- 
tion to the regular schedules fifty veterans have 
enrolled in special classes for refresher courses, 
as well as for regular high school work. The 
school is interested to find that these boys are 
in dead earnest and, in almost every case, appre- 
ciate the fact that they are being given a real 

opportunity to make up lost time. 





Haverford Receives Gift 


Of interest to the Haverford School (Haver- 
ford, Pa.) and its alumni is the recent acquisi- 
tion of about 800 books from the library of the 
late A. Edward Newton, well-known Philadel- 
phia bibliophile and authority on Samuel John- 
son. The residue of Mr. Newton’s fine library 
was divided during the summer among Haver- 
ford School, Lawrenceville School, and Princeton 
University. 





Fiftieth Anniversaries 


On Saturday, May 25, St. George’s School, 
Middletown, R. I., celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary with a program in the Auchincloss Gym- 
nasium. Dr. Willet L. Eccles, Headmaster, pre- 
sided, and there were addresses by the president 
of the Alumni Association, by Mr. Arthur S. 
Roberts, Senior Master, and by Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, President of Brown University. 





The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on September 


27, 28, and 29 by holding an educational con- 
ference at the hes Such subjects were dis- 
cussed as “Post-War Changes in the Colleges’’; 
“Post-War Changes in the Schools”; ““Who Can 
Enter College Now?”; ‘““Who Should Enter Col- 
lege Now?”; “Military Education”; “School, 
College, and Character.” : 

The list of speakers was long and distin- 
guished. It included The Honorable Brien 
McMahon, Chairman of the United States 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy; President 
James P. Baxter of Williams College; The 
Honorable Raymond E. Baldwin, Governor of 
Connecticut; President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton; Headmaster Emeritus of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Dr. Alfred E. Stearns; 
Headmaster Emeritus of Milton Academy, Mr. 
W. L. W. Field; Principal Emeritus of Classical 
High School, Springfield, Mass., Mr. William C. 
Hill; President Charles Seymour of Yale; and 
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many other well-known educators from prom- 
inent secondary schools and colleges. 





Proctor Dedication 


The Trustees of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
New Hampshire, honored the Reverend Max- 
well Savage, Trustee of the Academy for many 
years and Minister-emeritus of the Worcester 
Unitarian Church, in naming the school build- 
ing for him. The ceremonies were held at the 
school in Andover on Saturday, October 12th. 

Proctor also sends copies of the Proctor Press, 
a student newspaper containing a variety of 
school and alumni news. The final issue of last 
year contains an article on the completion of 
ten years as head of the school of Headmaster 
J. Halsey Gulick and of a surprise party given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, which was a real 
surprise. 





Perry-Lamont Day at Exeter 


Alumni Day on June 1 at The Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy was called Perry-Lamont Day. 
Over 1,000 Exeter alumni, many of them for the 
first time in four years, came back to Exeter to 
honor Lewis Perry, retiring Principal of the 
Academy, and Thomas W. Lamont, Class of 
1888, retiring President of the Board of Trustees. 
Dr. Perry, eighth principal of the 165-year-old 
Academy, commenced his term in August, 1914, 
and in his 32 years of service saw the school 
through two wars. Mr. Lamont, head of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., a trustee of the Academy since 
1917 and president of the board since 1935, 
entered Exeter as a boy in 1884. Perry-Lamont 
Day was a spontaneous tribute by alumni from 
practically every state in the union to a great 
Principal and a great President of the Board of 
Trustees. 
ciations and 12,000 alumni. 





New Principal Appointed at Exeter 

William Gurdon Saltonstall, 40, is the new 
and ninth principal of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, succeeding Dr. Lewis Perry. 

Mr. Saltonstall, a graduate of Milton. Acad- 
emy in the class of 1923 and of Exeter in 1924, 
rejoined the Exeter faculty last fall, resuming 
his position as chairman of the Academy’s his- 
tory department, after three years’ service in 
the Navy, during which he saw combat action 
aboard the Bunker Hill. He is a cousin of Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, U. S. Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and his family has been connected with 
Milton Academy and Exeter for many years. 


Exeter has 24 sectional alumni asso- , 


At the same meeting of the Exeter trustees 
which appointed Mr. Saltonstall, Thomas S. 
Lamont, a graduate of Exeter in the class of 
1916, who served abroad as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in England and France for 18 months 
in the Army Air Force, was elected president of 
of the Board of Trustees to succeed his father, 
Thomas W. Lamont, who retired after eleven 
years as president. Thomas S. Lamont, who is 
vice-president of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1921 
and afterwards studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He had served as a private in World War I. 





Veterans at Andover 


War veterans again are attending classes on 
Andover Hill, as they did after the Revolution, 
the Civil War and World War I. Phillips Acad- 
emy, with a record enrollment of 757 students, 
has 39 veterans of World War II, representing 
the Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
Previous experience with a small number of vet- 
erans in the spring of 1946, and with 45 veterans 
in the Andover Summer Session was so satis- 
factory that this year one senior dormitory and 
one faculty house were set aside exclusively for 
them. These men are under the guidance of a 
faculty counsellor, N. P. Hallowell, Jr., a veteran 


himself of five years in the Navy. Although it 
is still too early to say much about the record§ 
these men are making, it is safe to say that their 
splendid attitude toward their work and their 
co-operative manner in all phases of school life 
have made them a welcome addition to the 
student body. 





Lancaster Now Coeducational 


The Lancaster Country Day School, Lan- 
caster, Pa., is now fully coeducational, accepting 
boys throughout the twelve grades. The enroll- 
ment of 147 on opening day this fall was the 
largest in the history of the school. 

In 1947 the school plans to build one-half of 
a new school plant in the northwestern suburbs 
of Lancaster, on a ten-acre property already 
purchased. This will house the Upper School, 
and the first eight grades will be kept in the 
present downtown building. They will also re- 
move to the new school when funds and ma- 
terials are available to complete the projected 
facilities. 

The present faculty of twenty includes full- 
time men teachers in mathematics, science, 
English and French, shop and music. 
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Lake Forest Academy’s Fire 


Despite the loss of its main building by fire 
last spring, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 
Il., on ge its ninetieth year on the scheduled 
date of opening. An enrollment of 157 boys, 
representing thirteen states, filled the school to 
capacity. 

Classes are being held in the new Classroom 
Building, a structure erected during the sum- 
mer to house all classes except Art and Shop, 
which are conducted in their own building. The 
Classroom Building will be used until a new 
school building is erected, at which time it will 
be converted to other purposes. 


The fire in Reid Hall on May 12th was 
spectacular and disastrous. Apparently it had 
started in the chapel in the center of the build- 
ing from causes unknown. It spread rapidly to 
the roofs of the wings and ultimately destroyed 
the chapel, the offices underneath, and the en- 
§ tire second floor, which housed classrooms and 
the chemistry laboratory. Much damage was 
also done to the first floor. 


It was at once apparent that other provisions 
for classes and offices had to be made. The Class- 
room Building has already proved adequate for 
its purpose. The offices have been moved to the 
first floor of South Hall, a former dormitory 
that had recently been used primarily as quar- 
ters for the help. The Board of Trustees is mak- 
ing active plans for the future of the school, not 
only with regard to the rebuilding of Reid Hall, 
but also with regard to modernizing the dormi- 
tories and the athletic plant. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 


At Commencement last June, the Board of 
Trustees of Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, announced the appointment of Mr. John 
W. Hallowell as Headmaster to succeed Dr. Joel 
B. Hayden, who became Headmaster Emeritus. 
Dr. Hayden retired after sixteen years as Head- 
master. 

Mr. Hallowell is a graduate of Milton Acad- 
emy, Exeter, Harvard University, and the 
Harvard Business School. From 1935 until 1942 
he was a member of the Groton faculty. During 
the war he was an Air Combat Intelligence 
Officer in the Navy, with the ultimate rank of 
Lieutenant Commander. Since his discharge 
Mr. Hallowell has been Assistant Dean of Fresh- 
men and Instructor in English at Harvard. 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., acquired 
its eleventh headmaster in September, as the 
ninety-eight-year-old school welcomed Mr. Ben- 
jamin D. Roman as successor to Dr. Charles H. 
Breed, who retired in June after eighteen years 
at the Academy. 

Mr. Roman comes to Blair after twenty 
years of teaching and administrative experience 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts schools. His 
last position was at Phillips Exeter, where he 
was a member of the Latin department, an ath- 
letic coach, and dormitory supervisor. 





On June 4, 1946, Columbia University con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Letters on Frank 
Sutliff Hackett in recognition of his services to 
education as the founder of Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale, N. Y., and as headmaster of 
the school for nearly forty years. 





St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., is glad 
to welcome back from the Armed Services Mr. 
Frederick W. Hackett and Mr. William Gaccon, 
former members of the faculty. Mr. Hackett 
has been serving as the Assistant Director of the 
Civil Affairs Training School, at Yale Univer- 
sity, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He re- 
turns to St. Mark’s to take up again his duties 
as assistant headmaster and head of the history 
department. Mr. Gaccon, after four years in 
the British Navy, will resume his work in the 
Latin department. 





New additions to the 
(Sheffield, Mass.) faculty this year include Mr. 
Joseph C. Aucella, in die biology and German 
departments; Mr. Douglas B. Field, returning 
to Berkshire after four years in the Army to 
teach mathematics; Mr. William H. Ford, in 
the English department; Mr. Dudley E. Skinner, 
in the French and history departments; Robert 
S. Simonds, formerly at South Kent, in the 
English department; and Edward, F. deVilla- 
franca, to teach chemistry. The course in art, 
abandoned during the war, will be resumed 
under the direction of Mr. Simonds. 


Berkshire School 





Mr. A. A. Coffey, after thirty-eight years of 
oustanding service, first as crew coach and later 
as Dean of the Asheville School, Asheville, N. C., 
was retired as of July 1, 1946. 





Five former masters have returned to The 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., from mili- 
tary service: Mr. Archibald C. Coolidge, Mr. 
William C. Fowle, Mr. Russell C. Birge, Mr. 
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Richard Bacon, and Mr. Richard R. Miller. 
One new master, Mr. Edgar Buttenheim, has 
been added to the faculty. He took his Bachelor 
of Arts at Princeton, studied at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, taught at the Halsted School in 
Yonkers, and served for three years in Europe 
as a first lieutenant in the Field Artillery, 28th 
Infantry Division. 





New masters at Governor Dummer Academy 
(South Byfield, Mass.) this year are Mr. C. 
Nelson Corey, graduate of Governor Dummer 
and Bowdoin College, who comes to teach math- 
ematics at the academy after four years of teach- 
ing at the Pomfret School and service as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy; Mr. Adrian H. Hasse, gradu- 
ate of Governor Dummer and Amherst, who 
will teach English; Mr. Richard G. King, gradu- 
ate of Deerfield Academy and Williams College, 
formerly part-time instructor in German at 
Williams College, who comes to teach Spanish 
and other subjects after service in the Navy; 
Mr. Laurance P. Miller, graduate of Hamilton 
College and formerly captain in the Army, who 
will teach mechanical drawing and mathematics; 
and Mr. Cyril H. Simmons, graduate of Bowdoin 
College, formerly a teacher at the Gilman School 
in Baltimore and at the Country Day School in 
Newton, who joins the faculty as instructor in 
chemistry after three years of service in the 
Navy. 





Mr. Louis W. Flaccus, Jr., after twelve years 
at Westtown School, Westtown, Pennsylvania, 
six as Dean of Boys, has moved to Scarsdale, 
N. Y., to teach in the public school system of 
that city. His place as Dean and as coach of 
soccer has been taken by Mr. Thomas Shipley 
Brown of the Latin department. 


Mr. Joachim Jaenicke, formerly of the his- ' 


tory department at Westtown, has been ap- 
ointed Instructor in History and German at 
Sadieen: College, Richmond, Indiana. 

New appointments at Westtown include 
Mary W. Borton, formerly of Laurel School, 
Cleveland, to the department of physical edu- 
cation; Marion H. Short of Mount Holyoke, 
and Alice C. Bacon of Minnesota, to the elemen- 
tary school; Mr. Peyton C. G. Short, University 
of Virginia, to physical education. Mr. Jan 
Long of Haverford has been named for mathe- 
matics and biology; Mr. Samuel B. Legg of 
Yale for English; Mr. Marty V. Giessler, Uni- 
versity of Zurich, for German; and Elizabeth 
Lucas of Swarthmore as interne in English. 


Mr. George G. Whitney, instructor in art at 
Westtown since 1920, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence, part of which he hopes to 
spend in England. Mr. Hugh H. Olmes of the 
West Chester public school system takes his 
place for the year. 





Phillips Academy, Andover, announces the 
addition of three new faculty members this fall. 
Frederick A. Peterson, Jr., Yale graduate in 
1938, comes to the English department from St. 
Mark’s School. Charles H. Stevens of the Latin 
department, and graduate of Princeton, comes 
to Andover from the Bedford-Rippowam School, | 
and William H. Harding, also a graduate of 
Yale in 1938, comes to Andover after a business 
career with the Henry Kaiser industries and a 
tour of duty with the Merchant Marine during 
the war. Both Harding and Peterson are An- 
dover graduates. 


Three former Phillips Academy instructors 7 
who have been on leave of absence during the © 
war returned to their posts at Andover this fall. 
Herbert Kinsolving of the mathematics depart- § 
ment taught for four years at West Point; / 
Stephen Whitney returns to the French depart- ff 
ment from his work with Army intelligence 
units, and John B. Hawes to the English de- 
partment after overseas duty with the Naval 
Air Force. 





Dr. Wendell H. Taylor, chairman of the} 
science department at the Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., was the guest of Princeton 
University on September 23-25 at the first of 
Princeton’s Bicentennial Conferences. Dr. Tay- 
lor took part in the discussion of the problem of 
“‘Scholarship and the Secondary School.” 





At Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Ver- 
mont, the return to the faculty this fall of Warren 
Chivers and John H. Lucy, both formerly on 
active service with the U. S. Navy, and Frederick 
L. Zins of the A. A. F., and Gilbert B. Parker, 9 
formerly of the U. S. Navy, completes the fac- 
ulty staff as it existed prior to the outbreak of 


World War II. 

Mr. H. Thayer Bruce, who attended Phillips 
Academy and Boston University, has been ap- f 
pointed public relations director at Vermont 
Academy and executive secretary of the Ver- 
mont Academy Fund, which seeks to obtain 
$500,000 for the completion of a new ten-acre 
athletic field, physical training building, and en- 
dowments and scholarships. 
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Returned to the faculty at Brooks School, 
North Andover, Massachusetts, after war serv- 
ice is Lieutenant Colonel Edward W. Flint who, 
in addition to resuming his duties in music, is 
head of the mathematics department. Lieuten- 
ant Francis Parkman, Jr., a graduate of the 
school and former officer in the Naval Reserve, 
has also joined the faculty and is teaching 
English and history. 





New instructors at the Pebble Hill School, 
Dewitt, N. Y., include Mr. Harlow B. Hopkins, 
graduate of Syracuse University, and formerly 
program director of the Boys’ Club of the City 
of New York, who will teach English and social 
studies; Mr. Joseph D. Krol, graduate of St. 
Mary’s College, who comes to teach Latin after 
two years in the U. S. Navy; Mr. J. Vincent 
Elmer, graduate of Amherst and Harvard, form- 
erly a member of the Army Air Force, who will 
teach French; Mr. Ernest D. Davis, graduate 
> of Wesleyan and formerly a teacher at St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, Long Island, who comes 
to teach mathematics after three years in the 

Army Air Corps. 


At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
Messrs. John Archer, Ben Davis, Thomas Nazro, 
and Percy Preston resume their duties on the 
faculty after absences in the Armed Services. 
New appointments to the faculty this year in- 
clude Mr. Philip Burnham, formerly at Exeter; 
Mr. John Collier, who comes from the Hill 
School and the Navy; Mr. Charles Dennison, 
from St. Andrew’s School and the Navy; Mr. 
David Enbody, from Manlius and the Navy; 
Mr. Henry LaCagnina, who comes to direct art 
and manual arts in the school after service in 
Porto Rico under Mr. Rex Tugwell; Mr. Harvey 
Russell, from Yale; Mr. Richard Mechem, who 
begins his teaching after having served in the 
Navy; Mr. Robeson Peters, who also begins his 
teaching after having served in the Navy; Mr. 
Herbert Church, who begins his teaching after 
overseas service in the Army; and the Rev. 
Eugene Snoxell, who comes to the school from 
St. Mark’s. 

St. Paul’s School loses the services, through 
retirement, of Col. Clarence E. Rexford and Mr. 
John Welsh, both from the department of mathe- 
matics, who retired last June following forty 
years of service each. 

Mr. Appleton Thayer begins his new duties 
as chairman of the department of Latin. Mr. 
Carroll McDonald was appointed chairman of 
the department of history. 





At The Phillips Exeter Academy Mr. John 
Mayher, an instructor in the history department 
since 1931, has been appointed chairman of the 
department of history, succeeding Mr. William 
G. Saltonstall, newly elected principal of the 
academy. Mr. Mayher was graduated from 
Deerfield Academy, and received his A.B. from 
Amherst in 1926. He taught at St. Paul’s School 
from 1926-1931. 





At the general assembly of the Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pa., on opening day, the 
headmaster, Mr. Leslie R. Severinghaus, intro- 
duced one new master in the Senior School, Mr. 
Roger W. Moore. Mr. Moore, a graduate of 
the Taft School, Yale, and the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory, will teach English. Previously he has seen 
service at the University of Akron, the Elgin 
Academy, and in an American school in Greece. 

Teachers recently returned from the armed 
forces who have rejoined the faculty include Mr. 
Kenneth Kingham and Mr. Charles P. Dethier, 
both on the staff of the Junior School. 

Mr. Joseph K. Sonntag, until this August a 
member of the Senior School English depart- 
ment, left to accept an appointment to the 
English faculty at Brown University. 





During the year 1946-1947 Mr. H. Benson 
Rockwell, the Assistant Headmaster of Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn., is on leave and is study- 
ing at the University of California. Mr. Waldo 
C. M. Johnston, who rejoined the Pomfret fac- 
ulty this September after five years with the 
Army Air Corps, has been appointed acting 
Assistant Headmaster during Mr. Rockwell’s 
absence. 





New appointments to the faculty at the 
Phillips Exeter Academy are as follows: 

Colin F. N. Irving, appointed a member of 
the history department. Mr. Irving attended 
the Roxbury Latin School, was graduated from 
Phillips Exeter in 1941 and from Harvard in 
1946 after serving three years in the Army where 
he was a Sergeant serving as a Cryptographic 
Technician. 

Charles S. Godfrey, appointed to the science 
department. Mr. Godfrey was graduated from 
Phillips Exeter in 1936 and received his B.S. 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1940, and his M.S. from the same institution 
in 1941. After serving as an Industrial Engineer 
with E. I. duPont, he served in the Engineering 
Division, Materiel Command of the Army Air 
Forces from 1942 to 1946. He comes to Exeter 
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from a position in the Engineering Department 
of the National Research Corporation in Boston. 

Glen A. Krause, appointed Director of Art. 
Mr. Krause attended the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago from 1932 to 1936 and was awarded three 
Raymond Scholarships and two Art Student 
League Awards. From 1936-1938 he traveled 
in Europe on a Ryerson Travel Fellowship. 
From 1938 to 1942 he was an instructor in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. From 1943 to 1946 
he was with the U. S. Navy at the Instructors’ 
School, Operational Training Command and 
was a Director, with the rank of Lieutenant, in 
its Visual Aid Program. A professional painter 
who has exhibited all over the country, he has 
been awarded the Kohnstamm Prize in Chicago, 
and the Bartel Prize in Chicago. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith, appointed to the 
department of biology. Mr. Mayo-Smith at- 
tended the Noble and Greenough School and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1946 
after serving three years with the U. S. Army as 
Staff Sergeant in the European Theater of 
Operations. 





Dr. Edmond A. Meras, an instructor in the 
French Department of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, has on exhibition on the second and 
third floors of Phillips Hall 50 paintings of 
French scenes in water colors. This exhibition 


will be held later in New York City. 


Dr. Meras has just returned from France, 
where he was a member of a group of 85 school 
and college professors invited as guests of the 
French government. 

Robert M. Galt, an instructor in the Latin 
Department at The Phillips Exeter Academy 
since 1931, has been appointed Director of the 
Summer Session, which will have its 29th season 
next July. Mr. Galt was graduated from Cam- 
bridge University (1924) and he received his 
M.A. from that institution in 1928. 


At the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Mr. Arthur C. Wallace, for eleven years master 
at the Greenwich Country Day School, has been 
appointed assistant to the Headmaster. 








Seven new masters have been added to the 
faculty at St. George’s School, Middletown, 
R. I., and three former masters have returned 
to full-time status following their release from 
duty with the Navy. Walter O. Gollnick re- 
turns to teach mathematics; Jeremiah Ford, II, 
resumes his former position as head coach of 
football and has been appointed chairman of the 
English department. Arthur S. Roberts, long 


head of the English department, retired last 
June. James G. Vermillion has returned to his 
former post as head of the Latin department. 

C. P. B. Jefferys has been named head of the 
history department, of which he has long been 
a member, taking the post made vacant last 
June by the retirement of Alan R. Wheeler. 

Three new masters have joined the English 
department: Carl M. Casper, Brown, 1931; 
Henry J. Groblewski, Yale, 1940; and N. D. 
Hoyt, Yale, 1936. Mr. Hoyt, who was captain 
of the swimming team while at Yale, will be- 
come head coach of swimming. 

John H. Emerson, Dartmouth, 1938, will 
teach history. A. Lawrence Springer, a graduate 
of the Southern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
has joined the Latin department. Phillip W. 
Richards, University of New Hampshire, is 
teaching science and has been named director 
of athletics. The Rev. Franklin R. Funk, a 
graduate of the University of Rochester and the | 
Eastman School of Music, who received the F 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Nashotah 
House Seminary, is the assistant chaplain and 
will teach sacred studies. 





The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has announced the following ap- 
pointments to its staff: Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, 
Amherst, B.A., Columbia, M.A., Princeton, 
Ph.D., for classics and to coach track. Miss 
Doris Erdman, Junior School, formerly director 
of the Junior School at Abington Friends’ 
School, in fifth grade. Richard S. Burgess, B.S., 
Lafayette, formerly at Perkiomen School, to 
middle school faculty and as assistant football 
coach. M. Albert Linton, Jr., B.S., Haverford, 
studying for M.A. in teaching at Harvard Uni. 
versity, for mathematics. John B. Clothier, 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania, industrial ex- 


' perience with Philadelphia Electric Co., Gen- 


eral Electric, Philco Corporation and RCA, 
most recently an instructor of Navy trainees at 
Swarthmore College, to teach physics. 

Col. Clifton Lisle returns from five years’ 
duty with the Army, recently as head of an AMG 
unit at Karlsruhe, Germany, to resume his 
teaching of Senior School English. Lt. Col. 
William E. Shuttleworth, from duty with the § 
8th Air Force and the Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey, to teach chemistry and act as head coach 
of baseball. E. Wesley O'Neill, Jr., to teach 
modern languages. Oliver W. Nuse to the posi- 
tion of Director of Art. G. Laurence Blauvelt 
assumes the position of Administrative Assistant 
and Director of Admissions. 
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Seven new members have been added to the 
saculty of Mount Hermon School, Mount Her- 
mon, Mass., this fall. Six of them are veterans of 
the armed forces and one is a veteran of the 
American Red Cross service. 

Mr. Howard P. Baker — teacher of History 
and Bible. Graduate of Mount Hermon, 1939, 
and Oberlin, 1943, Mr. Baker served as an offi- 
cer in the U. S. Navy from 1943 to 1945. Since 
then he has been doing graduate work at Oberlin 
in preparation for teaching. 

The Reverend Albert B. Buchanan — Chap- 
lain and head of the Bible department. Graduate 
of Oberlin, 1938, and of Union Theological 
Seminary, 1941, Mr. Buchanan did graduate 
work at Union from 1941 to 1943 and was Chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army from 1942 to 1946, when 
he was discharged with the rank of Major. He 
was twice decorated for gallantry in action 
against the enemy by the United States and he 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre with Silver 
Star for Bravery by the French Government. 
This summer Mr. Buchanan taught English 
literature at the summer session of Hobart Col- 
lege. He succeeds Dr. J. Glover Johnson, who 
has been appointed to the faculty of Marietta 
College as Professor of Religion. 

Mr. Jervis W. Burdick, Jr.— teacher of 
mathematics. Graduate of Princeton, 1940, Mr. 
Burdick returns to resume the work he left to 
serve as an officer in the U. S. Navy. Since his 
discharge he has been doing graduate work at 
Harvard. 

Dr. Edmond S. Meany, Jr. — head of the 
history department. Graduate of the University 
of Washington, 1929, with an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Harvard, Dr. Meany has published num- 
erous articles in historical journals, worked with 
the Brookings Institute, and assisted in several 
research projects in the field of American his- 
tory. He taught history at The Hill School from 
1937 until he enlisted in the Navy. Dr. Meany 
has just completed the compilation of the his- 
tory of the Ninth Naval District during the 
past war. He succeeds Mr. Horace H. Morse, 
who retired last June after forty years of service. 

Mr. Chester G. Seamans — teacher of lan- 
guages. Mr. Seamans graduated from Amherst 
in 1920 and did graduate work at Washington 
University, Boston University, and in Europe. 
He served for two years with the French army 
during World War I and as Field Director, 
American Red Cross, in the Pacific Area during 
World War II. His teaching experience includes 
work at The Kingswood School, Nichols School, 
and Brookline High School. 


Mr. Harry W. Snow —teacher of mathe- 
matics. Graduate of Bowdoin, 1935, Mr. Snow 
did graduate work at the University of New 
Hampshire. He was head of the mathematics 
department at St. Johnsbury Academy, Ver- 
mont, and went into the Navy as officer in 1942, 
and served as instructor in Navigation and 
Mathematics at Midshipman’s School in New 
York City. At the time of his discharge, as 
Lieutenant, he was head of Military Depart- 
ment and Ship’s Secretary at U. S. Naval ROTC 
and V-12 Unit at Columbia University, and As- 
sistant Professor of Naval Science and Tactics. 


Mr. Donald H. Westin — teacher of science 
and mathematics. He graduated from Middle- 
bury in 1938 and did graduate work at the 
University of London in 1938-39. He then 
taught science and mathematics at Millbrook 
School until he entered the Naval Air Corps. 
Mr. Westin has been doing graduate work at 
Columbia University since his release from the 
Navy. 


Mr. John Conley, of Detroit University 
School, is President of the Independent School 
Association of Detroit. 

Last June Mr. Whetstone, headmaster, was 
honored by the Trustees on completing his 
tenth year in the Grosse Pointe community. 
His faculty presented him with a scroll in 
which they paid tribute to him. 





The Harris Schools have moved to a new 
building, at 2700 Lakeview Avenue, Chicago, 
which has been reconditioned to meet the needs 
of an increased enrollment. 


Miss Ada M. Sitterly, long associated with 
the schools, was made Director last February, 
succeeding Miss Harris, the founder. Miss 
Harris keeps in close touch with the activities of 
the schools through her position as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 





Claude L. Allen, Jr., Headmaster of Hebron 
Academy, Hebron, Me., has announced the selec- 
tion of his faculty for 1946-47, as the school re- 


opens after being closed during the war. Mr. 
Allen, Harvard, ’29, was elected headmaster of 
Hebron in October, 1945, after serving fourteen 
years on the Deerfield Academy faculty. 

English: S. Barnitz Williams, Princeton, ’25, 
formerly at Deerfield Academy; Lawrence E. 
Willard, Jr., Amherst, ’42, formerly at Phillips 
Academy, Andover; Gardiner Bridge, Dart- 
mouth, *42. 
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Modern Language: George Freiday, Jr., Bow- 
doin, ’30, formerly at Groton; Richard Paul, 
Dartmouth,’42. 

Mathematics: Howard T. Kingsbury, Yale, 
’26, formerly at Brooks School; Joseph H. La- 
Casce, Bowdoin, ’46, formerly on the Bowdoin 
faculty. 

History: Daniel Jennings, Wesleyan, ’36, form- 
erly at Governor Dummer and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Paul Donovan, Dartmouth, ’46. 

Science: Jerald R. Twitchell, Boston Uni- 
versity, formerly at Traip Academy. 

Classics: Daniel Stuckey, Princeton, 42. 

Charles Dwyer, Colby, beloved Hebron biol- 
ogy teacher and coach of the past thirty years, 
will be assisted in his duties as Athletic Director 
by several faculty members who have had coach- 
ing experience in their former schools. 





The April, 1946 English Fournal described 
some experimental work which is being done by 
Charles R. Morris, of the English Department 
of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. Last spring 
Mr. Morris prepared and had reproduced in 
some quantity con different vocabulary exer- 
cises, entitled: “An Essential Vocabulary for the 
Reading of ‘John Brown’s Body,’ by Stephen 
Vincent Benet”; “An Essential Vocabulary for 
the Reading of ‘Walden,’ by Henry D. Thoreau”; 
“An Essential Vocabulary for do Reading of 
‘Silas Marner,’ by George Eliot’; and “An 
Essential Vocabulary for the Reading of ‘Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,’ by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow.” 

This fall Warren B. Koehler, also of Milton 
Academy, is collaborating with Mr. Morris in 
producing more of this new type of vocabulary 
exercise. The first one jointly prepared is called 
“Words at Work: ‘Treasure Island,’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” “Words at Work” is to be 
the new title of the series. 
have been copyrighted. 

In the introduction to the latest exercise, the 
editors state that they “have tried to select a 
cross-section of Stevenson’s vocabulary. Some 
of the 200 words belong to large families which 
offer the student an infinite number of language 
associations: for example, adversary and effectual; 
some are story words, such as grog and giddily; 
and some are vivid and unusual words, or com- 
mon words used in unusual connections, such as 
easting, dingle, and dell. Since this exercise is 
designed for institutions reg systematic 
' vocabulary study, a selection of family and 
story words is appended. Any good dictionary 
should yield adequate information about them. 


All of the exercises ' 


A list of words which, for various reasons, could 
not be incorporated in Worps at Work is also 
added. The vocabulary is offered in ‘multiple- 
choice’ form, since the necessity for making 
choices stimulates thought about words. It is 
split in two tests of 100 words each to facilitate 
class administration. Every effort was made by 
the editors to bring the ‘correct choice’ within 
the vocabulary range of a seventh or eighth 
grade student. The Roman numerals at the left 
side of the page indicate the chapters in which 
the contexts may be found.” 

Anyone interested in seeing or using any or 
all of these tests should write directly to Mr. 
Morris. Answer sheets are provided for the tests. 





Mr. Wilburt R. Walters, Director of the 
Middle School at the Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia, has recently published How to De- 
velop Your Reading, a digest of the latest find- 
ings in the technique of reading. The brochure | 
contains suggestions on how to attain standard | 
goals, the control of eye movements, how to 
handle poor comprehension, the importance of 
reading hygiene, and other aspects of the sub- 
ject. This companion booklet to Mr. Walters’s 
Hints on How to Study is published by The 
Westbrook Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 





Dr. P. J. Downing, of Browning School, New 
York City, is at work on a simplification of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. He has completed the 
Helvetian War in the Secondary Education 
Board’s Alpha vocabulary and the War with 
Ariovistus in the Board’s Alpha-Beta vocabu- 
lary. He is now at work on the second book of 
the Gallic War in the complete Alpha-Beta- 
Gamma vocabulary. A review of Dr. Downing’s 
work will appear in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





The faculty at the Noble and Greenough 
School, augmented by returning service teachers, 
numbers fifteen, eight of whom are returned 


veterans. Richard T. Flood, Assistant Head- 
master and historian, Sidney L. Eaton, English © 
Department Head, and Robert B. Warner, 
mathematics and science teacher —all former 
Nobles instructors — returned during the last 
school year. During the same year new teachers 
from the armed services were Charles F. Weeden, 7 
Jr., French and Latin, Frank B. Lawson, Busi- | 
ness Manager and teacher of English, and Wil- 
bur F. Storer, who in addition to teaching 
biology and chemistry is Athletic Director. The 

resent opening sees the return of Grandin Wise, 

istory, and the addition of David Garrison, in 
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English, and Philip Cutler, in mathematics. 
These newcomers fill the vacancies left by the 
retirement of Herbert R. Peirce, after thirty- 
three distinguished years of science teaching, 
and Ralph Renwick, English teacher, who has 
gone to a teaching fellowship at Brown. 





At the beginning of World War II, five mem- 
bers of the faculty of Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N. J., were released to join the armed 
forces. Four have received their discharges this 
year and are back at school. All saw extensive 
foreign service. They are Herbert H. Eddy, Lt. 
Comdr., U.S.N.R.; James B. Pender, S/Sgt., 
A.U.S.; John L. Prendergast, Lt., U.S.N.R.; 
and Chester H. Wagner, Lt., A.U.S. 

Two new men have been added to the faculty 
this year in science and mathematics. Reed F. 
Hankwitz, Jr., graduated from Ursinus College 
and spent a year at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege and the Graduate Hospital, Philadelphia, as 
an assistant in biochemistry after three years in 
the Navy Hospital Corps. Alan L. Ingling, who 
served in both the Army and Navy, is a graduate 
of the U. S. Naval Academy. 





Mr. L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster of The 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., has 
been given a year’s leave of absence in order 
that he may serve as head of a mission for relief 
' work in southeastern Europe. Mr. Oliver J. B. 
Henderson, for 32 years senior master in the 
school, will become acting headmaster in Mr. 
Thomas’s absence. 





The headmasters of St. Mark’s School and 
the Fay School, of Southboro, Mass., have an- 
nounced the appointment of Theodore Hunt 
Ingalls, M.D., as resident physician for the two 
schools beginning in September, 1946. Dr. In- 
“yuna is a member of the Society for Pediatric 

esearch and he is certified by the American 

Board of Pediatrics. 
: Born in 1908, Dr. Ingalls attended secondary 
school in Ontario, and graduated from Hamilton 
College and Harvard Medical School. Dr. In- 
galls at done work in pathology at the Lincoln 
Hospital of New York, has been Research Fel- 
low in Pediatrics at the Children’s Hospital, and 
George N. Talbot Fellow at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, both of Boston. From 1939 to 
the present he has been Assistant in Pediatrics 
and Instructor in Clinical Pathology at the 
Harvard Medical School.. From 1942 to 1945 
Dr. Ingalls served in the Army as Captain at- 


tached to the 6th General Hospital at Casa- 
blanca, Rome and Bologna. 





New appointments at The Peekskill Mili- 
tary Academy, Peekskill, N. Y., include Lt. 
Warren L. Swartz, graduate of Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ College, who becomes head of 
the junior school; Mr. Raymond L. Scott, 
Ed.M., Boston University, who becomes head 
of the history department; Major H. Donald 
Loucks, M.S., University of Florida, formerly 
instructor of mathematics at the United States 
Military Academy, who takes up his duties as 
head of the mathematics department; Mr. 
Howard M. Gates, Mus.B., Boston University, 
formerly instructor in music at St. John’s School, 
Boston, who has been appointed head of the 
music department; Lt. Commander S. Harris 
Squibb, B.S., Harvard, instructor in French and 
Spanish; Dr. J. Harold G. Way, University of 
North Carolina, who has been appointed head 
of the English department; Mr. William A. 
Tolleson, A.B., New York University, instructor 
in Spanish and head of the Pan-American de- 
partment; and Ensign Theodore K. Nace, A.B., 
University of Pennsylvania, who will teach 
mathematics. 





At Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., 
Mr. John M. Drumn,, treasurer of the academy 
for 46 years, will retire this month. Mr. Claude 
M. Yeacle will serve as acting treasurer for the 
present. 

Mr. John M. Miller, academy athletic direc- 
tor, has returned from several years’ service in 
the Navy, where he served with the rank of 
commander. Also returned from the service are 
Mr. Moreau C. Hunt of the history department, 
and Mr. William W. Howard of the mathematics 
department. 





The Taft School announces with deep sorrow 
the death of Sherman Cawley, a member of the 
English Department since 1923. He died of a 
heart attack at his home here September 29. 
Before coming to Taft, he taught at the Thacher 
School in Ojai, Calif., at the Country Day 
School in Louisville, Ky., and from 1917-1922 
he was head of the English Department at St. 
Paul (Minn.) Academy. 

Four more members of the faculty of the 
Taft School have returned from the armed forces 
and resumed their teaching duties when school 
opened for its 57th year, September 18. Joseph 
I. Cunningham, who came to the school in 1937, 
has been made head of the modern language de- 
partment, succeeding Harry M. Wells who re- 
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tired in June. James P. Logan will resume his 
duties in the science department and will coach 
basketball. Leonard R. Sargent, Jr., and William 
E. Sullivan return to the mathematics and 
English departments respectively. 

Masters who returned last spring include 
Robert C. Adams, member of the history de- 
partment and coach of football; Edward L. 
Douglas, head of the mathematics department, 
succeeded George R. Wilson who retired in 1945; 
and Livingston P. Carrol of the mathematics 
department. 





A faculty of twenty-two at Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois, includes four 
new men and one former master who has re- 
turned after three years in the Navy — Mr. 
Jonathan Fremd, the Housemaster of Durand 
House and a member of the English depart- 
ment. Mr. David Howe, formerly master at the 
Middlesex School and more recently a captain 
in the U. S. Army, has taken Mr. Godfrey Day’s 
place in the English department. Mr. Day has 
set himself up privately to teach remedial read- 
ing. He has offices at L.F.A., and the school has 
first call on his services. The language depart- 
ment is considerably strengthened by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Leslie Mayer, a teacher of French, 
who comes from Admiral Farragut Academy, 
and Mr. Morris Bench, a teacher of Spanish, 
who comes from St. James School. Mr. Robert 
Friery is the new director of athletics. 





In addition to one returning veteran, Cran- 
brook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, an- 
nounces the appointment of four new members 
to its staff. Mr. Hubert V. Davis, who came 
originally to Cranbrook in 1932 and who headed 
its mathematics department for several years 
before he enlisted in the Army in 1943, has re- 
turned to his position here. During the war 
years he was a captain in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, stationed at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

The new Faculty members are Mr. Frederic 
W. Campbell, Jr., Mr. Charles E. Holt, Jr., Mr. 
Robert Lohman, and Mr. Walter G. Petke. Mr. 
Petke was graduated from Dartmouth in 1935 
and joined the faculty of Rutgers University 
preparatory school. In September, 1942, he 
entered the United States Coast Guard, where 
he served as a German interpreter and military 
morale officer. Mr. Petke will teach German and 
will coach football. 

Mr. Lohman has been engaged on a part- 
time basis to teach art. After graduating from 
The John Herron Art School in Indianapolis, he 


studied at Yale and the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, where he is working at present under 
Carl Milles. 

Mr. Holt, an addition to the English depart- 
ment, comes from Melrose, Massachusetts. He 
graduated from Dartmouth last year after two 
years spent in the Navy and the Naval Air 
Corps. He will coach footbali and hockey in 
addition to teaching English. 

Mr. Campbell is teaching Lower School his- 
tory and will coach baseball. He comes from 
Milton, Massachusetts, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1943. He comes to the school 


after service in the Marine Corps. 





Returning to the faculty at Russell Ranch 
School, Tucson, Arizona, are Mr. J. Samuel 
Rugg, Director of Studies and instructor in 
English and history, and Mr. J. B. Flansburg, 
instructor in mathematics and science. 

Mr. Philip Lloyd Ely of Florence, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed to the faculty and 
has classes in Latin and French. Mr. Ely, who 
was graduated from Colby College, received his 
master’s degree from Massachusetts State Col- 
lege. He has studied at the University of Paris 
and has spent several summers at the language 
school of Middlebury College. 

In the lower school Mr. William Richard 
Ohler, Jr., of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, is 
an instructor in English and social sciences. 
Mr. Ohler received his Bachelor of Arts degree ; 
from Yale University and served three and a 
half years with the armed forces before joining 
the school this fall. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL REPORT 


The first news bulletin of the National Council 
of Independent Schools, containing the complete 
minutes of the National Council’s annual meeting, 
held on August 1 and 2, was issued in October. 
Two copies were mailed to each of seven hundred 
independent schools. The head of every Secondary 
Education Board school should have received two 
copies, and we hope that he or she will circulate 
one of those copies among the members of the 
faculty. 

The National Council of Independent Schools, 
with an office at 79 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass., 
is an association to which independent school or- 
ganizations all over the country may belong. Its 
membership now includes fourteen organizations 
concerned with secondary education in the United 
States. Member schools of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board are urged to put the National Council 
on their mailing lists, so that copies of their cata- 
logues will go regularly to the Boston office, as well 
as to the office of the Secondary Education Board. 
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WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


The Girls’ Schools and College Entrance 
(From The Brearley Bulletin, June, 1946) 


For the last three years, the girls’ inde- 
pendent schools have become increasingly aware 
of important changes in the women’s colleges. 
Easy entrance to college used to be assumed by 
any graduate of a private school in good stand- 
ing. Now such a privilege is going the way of 
many other special privileges. The private 
school girl must take her chance along with 
thousands of public school girls. With the grow- 
ing interest in differentiation and democratiza- 
tion in the colleges, she may even find herself 
at a disadvantage. 

The causes of this situation are not hard to 
find. More and more girls have wanted to go 
to college in the last twenty-five years. Far 
from being frowned on by their families, their 
desire has been increasingly approved, especially 
by fathers who realized that their chance of 
leaving a substantial living to their daughters 
was becoming slimmer and slimmer. Then, when 
once college had been given social sanction, it 
was seen to provide a substitute for the debut, 
a very satisfactory and safe way of occupying a 
girl while she was waiting to meet the man she 
wanted to marry. Many colleges even offered 
opportunities for meeting him! These factors in 
part explain the large percentage of increase in 
the number of private school girls who want to 

o to college. More important, perhaps, is the 
act that the professions have been opened to 
women: the able girl realizes that to get a job 
in many fields she needs a college degree. 


At the same time, an increasingly large num- 
ber of high school girls have become interested 
in going to college. Money formerly spent by 
families in educating their boys could be diverted 
to the education the girls while brother was 
in the army. The normal progress of democracy 
in America has resulted in increased ambition 
| on the part of thousands of families who have 
wanted college for their girls as well as for their 

S. 
"ht the beginning of the war, the men’s col- 
leges put in a summer term for which they 
wanted to choose candidates in the spring. The 
old-style College Board subject examinations 
were abandoned in 1942, and in their place 
Achievement Tests were given in April... . 
The tests are similar to the Time Current Events 
tests; they have multiple-choice answers and 


are scored by a machine. They make no allow- 
ance for subtle distinctions or abstract reasoning 
or the application of knowledge to unexpected 
situations. 

Thus at one stroke the special privileges of 
the private school student disappeared. History 
or literature courses with extensive library work 
and gifted teaching had formerly equipped can- 
didates to get distinguished results on examina- 
tions; they are now not so useful as high school 
courses in civics and current events. The ability 
to write a foreign language correctly and fluently 
gained no special recognition. High school 
courses in science and mathematics prepared 
thousands of competing candidates adequately 
for the tests in those subjects. 

So the Brearley senior, with hundreds of 
other private school girls, finds herself facing her 
college problem with considerable apprehension. 
She will be successful surely if she stands in the 
upper half of her class, and probably if she is in 
the third quarter. If she is in the fourth quarter, 
she has very little chance, unless some special 
talent or qualities of character or leadership 
gain special favor for her. The less well-known 
colleges and the Junior College have become of 
primary importance in providing a solution for 
those who cannot “make” a so-called major 
college. 


. . . I believe that we should welcome this 
situation as a natural and desirable development 
in our American way of life. There is really no 
reason why a girl with only average ability and 
attainments should necessarily have a corner 
on a place in college simply because she has gone 
to a good private school. America is on the 
march, and we should rejoice in the fact and 
accept the free competition with which the new 
situation faces us. é 

Moreover, I believe that the change will 
work to the advantage of the girl herself and to 
her parents. Many graduates of private schools 
who have been taking up space in the women’s 
colleges really do not belong there. Either the 
work is too hard for them, or they waste their 
time and their parents’ money because they are 
not primarily interested in intellectual work. 
They would be as well off in a Junior College, 
or in a vocational school where they could learn 
a profession which would be really congenial 
and would provide a profitable way of earning 
a living. ...I1 am certain that we must do 
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much more than we have done in the past to 
explore the aptitudes of our students and to give 
them vocational guidance. Parents especially 
must be flexible in their attitudes and willing 
to plan new roads for their daughters to follow. 

If we are realistic and courageous and in- 
ventive in analyzing the role of women in con- 
temporary society, we shall send our girls out 
better prepared than ever before. 

— Mitutcent C. McIntosu. 


College Day at Shipley School 


To the normal anxiety on the part of prepara- 
tory students and their parents about the pros- 
ects of admission to college, post-war conditions 
ea added an intensity that is not without a 
beneficial quality. Students are being forced to 
consider more narrowly than ever before what 
they expect to gain from a college experience, 
and are being led to look intelligently with their 
parents at all aspects of the question. The 
need, on the one hand, more than ever, to arn 4 
their own intellectual equipment, their ambition, 
their willingness to put forth the effort required; 
and, on the other hand, to learn where they can 
find the college education that is right for them, 
what is needed to achieve it, and what the 
probabilities are of their being admitted to an 
institution that will provide it. 
In order to give students and parents a 





better understanding of the situation, the Ship- 


ley School has planned a College Day for No- 
vember 14. About twenty colleges, including 
major women’s colleges, smaller four-year col- 
leges, progressive colleges, junior colleges, and 
the nearby University of Pennsylvania, have 
been invited to send representatives, in many 
cases the Director of Admission, to spend the 
afternoon and evening at the School. It is hoped 
that one of the college Presidents will present 
the general problem at a meeting of parents, 
students, and members of the faculty. Time will 
also be allowed for individual conferences of 
college representatives with students in the 
junior and senior classes and their parents, at 
which they will have opportunity to learn about 
each college and to talk over with the represen- 
tatives in a personal way their own particular 
problems. College Day will be followed up by 
the showing of films lent by the colleges for the 
purpose. 

ithout exception the colleges which have 
been approached have expressed interest in the 
plan and have been generous in agreeing to send 
members of their admissions personnel to repre- 
sent them. 


Education for the Modern Girl 


(From the booklet, “A Distinguished Heritage,” 
Emma Willard School) 


. . . A few years ago the pattern of the pre- 
paratory curriculum was largely determined by 
the College Board examinations. Now that the 
subject-matter tests are no longer required for 
college entrance, the school is freer to vary the 
content of its courses from the prescribed pat- 
terns whenever it is convinced that ori a 
change is in the best interests of the students. 
A century and a quarter ago Madame Willard 
declined to follow the established curriculum for 
the young women of her day. Instead, she ex- 
amined the needs of her students and devised a 
course of study that would help to make them 
better citizens of the young republic. Today the 
school that bears her name continues to ap- 
proach the problems of education in her spirit. 
It asks, “What is the modern girl like? What 
kind of education does she need for the world | 
of tomorrow? What courses? What type of 
school life?” 


It is for the modern girl, her needs, her in- 
terests, her habits of mind and action, that any 
plan of education must be made. The girl of 
today is not book-minded. She is, in part, the 
product of the automobile, the comics, ce movie 
and the radio. She is realistic. She likes to think 
she is “modern.” She has little respect for a 
philosophy or for a fact simply because it wears 
the patience of age, but she can become inter- 
ested in the past when she sees it in relationship 
to the present. She has a far from superficial 
interest in matters that concern her immediate 
future, — boys, college, marriage, religion. Under 
her curls there is an unexpected serious and 
hard attitude toward the problems of the day. 
For she has had an early maturity in an experi- 
ence which her teachers, for the most part, es- 
caped. It was her father, her brother, Aer com- 
rade, who fought the war. . . . Looking toward 
the future, Emma Willard School is preparing 
a curriculum especially designed for the modern ff 
girl. A faculty committee, appointed by the 
trustees and aided by authorities on present- 
day education, has made intensive inquiry into 
the objectives and content of the courses and is 
preparing its recommendations. Whatever | 
changes in the curriculum result, the standards 
of scholarship will be maintained and students 
sent to college with a rich background of in- 
formation, with minds disciplined to use the 
opportunities of college, and with intent to 
translate their education into effective living. 
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Important Changes and Innovations 

This year for the first time an innovation 
has been put into effect at the Mary A. Burnham 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts, in regard 
to girls enrolled who already have secondary 
school diplomas. Instead of having the some- 
what negative title of “postgraduates,” this 
group goes by the name of sub-collegians; instead 
of being vaguely assimilated by the senior class, 
these girls remain a definite unit; and instead 
of living in the senior dormitory, they have a 
dormitory of their own a few minutes’ walk from 
the main buildings. It has been found possible 
in this sub-collegian dormitory to initiate a 
rather comprehensive student-proctor system. 
Making up this group of thirty students (in a 
school enrollment of 165) are three broad cate- 
gories: (a) Girls who want a transitional year 
between the at-home aspects of high school life 
and the independence that is college and junior 
college life. (b) Girls who don’t know what type 
of school they will wish to goon to. (c) Girls cs #4 
want a year of dormitory life away from home 
before going to specialized, vocational schools in 
their home towns or in the larger cities. 

Continuing for its second year is Burnham’s 
method of conducting English classes for seniors 
and sub-collegians. Both English 4 and English 
5 are conducted in a fashion similar to that of 
many courses in college, with lectures twice a 
> week and section meetings three times a week. 
This method has proved to be very effective in 
the teaching of English, and it is felt that the 
system of lectures and notetaking makes the 
transition to college easier. 





Miss Dorothy Bement, of the Northampton 
School for Girls, is now in France as one of a 
group of American teachers of French who were 
invited to spend two months in France as guests 


of the Government. There is every likelihood 
that Miss Bement will be able to reestablish the 
| Northampton summer group at Le Montcel in 
Jouy-en-Josas for the summer of 1947. While 
she is in France, she is visiting several of the 
French schools that have been adopted by girls’ 
schools in this country, including the one at 
Mouzon in Ardennes that has been adopted by 
the Northampton School. 





Three men have recently been added to the 
faculty of Kent Place School, Summit, New 
Jersey. The Glee Club and Upper School chorus 
are under the direction of John Harms of New 
York, whose “‘Oratorio House”’ will be broadcast 


over WNYC on Sunday afternoons during Oc- 
tober and November. Mr. Ralph Plumley, 
formerly on the staff of Eaglebrook School in 
Deerfield, will teach mathematics in addition to 
his duties as business manager. Monsieur Chris- 
tian Bourdery will conduct French classes by 
the direct method. Mlle. Micheline Dufau, a 
student at the Sorbonne, is spending this year 
at Kent Place to perfect her English and assist 
with Primary School French and on the play- 
ground. 





Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., reports a re- 
furnished study hall. Instead of a regimented 
row of desks, the school now has informal tables 
and chairs with gay red leather seats. Books 
and personal belongings are to be kept in new, 
efficient lockers. 

A public auction was held at the school this 
summer to sell the carved old study room desks 
and the rest of the accumulation of eighty years. 





The opening this fall of Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., for its 133rd academic year 
had special significance for alumnae, parents 
and friends because for the first time the Lower 
School Department was located in a separate 
building and had its own director. The Depart- 
ment, known as Willard Day School for Boys 
(in 1947) and Girls, has for director Miss Harriet 
M. Tyng (appointment announced in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN, Jan. ’46). 

The building, named the Margaret Gorham 
Cluett House for the late Mrs. E. Harold Cluett 
and given to the school by the Cluett family in 
June, 1944, was erected three decades ago, 
shortly after the completion of the new Emma 
Willard buildings on the hill. During 1945-46 
Grades 1 to 4 occupied rooms on the first floor 
of the house. This fall eight grades use the 
building. 

To provide ample room for the 82 pupils en- 
rolled, numerous physical changes were made in 
the Margaret Gorham Cluett House. On the 
first floor the director’s office occupies the space 
which formerly served as the music room when 
the Cluett family lived in the house. 

Also on the first floor are two new classrooms, 
in addition to two rooms used during 1945-46. 
Coat closets and additional toilet facilities have 
been installed. Classroom floors are covered 
with battleship linoleum. 

On the second floor, in addition to the direc- 
tor’s suite, living quarters are assigned to four 
resident faculty and staff members. On this 
floor also is the library, hung with attractive 
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chintz draperies in ““To Banbury Cross” design. 

The basement contains two rooms serving as 
cafeteria; a kitchen; an art room; and an assem- 
bly room, also available for music lessons. 
Asphalt tile covers the floors throughout the 
basement. 

Fluorescent lighting has been installed in the 
basement and on the first floor. Additional 
stairways and doors giving ample exit facilities 
have been provided. 

A nearby building, which formerly served 
the house as garage, was transformed into a 
gymnasium for the Lower School. 





At its May meeting the Committee in Charge 
of Lincoln School of Providence, Rhode Island, 
formally established a pension plan applying to 
all members of the teaching, administrative and 
office staff. The plan provides for the retire- 
ment with pension of all members of the staffs 
who reach the age of sixty-five and have been 
in the service of the school for twenty years or 
more. Under certain conditions retirement at an 
earlier age with smaller pension is provided for 
in the plan. The amount of the annual pension 
is determined on the basis of salary and years 
of service, payment ceasing on the death of.the 
annuitant. For the present the program will be 
supported by the school and will not have a 
“mutual contributing” feature. 





Administrative Changes 

The Trustees of The Calhoun School, New 
York City, announce with deep regret the de- 
cision of Miss Ella Cannon Levis to retire as 
Headmistress. She will continue to be a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The following appointments have been made: 
Miss Elizabeth Parmelee, M.A., Headmistress; 
Miss Beatrice Stanwood Cosmey, M.A., Asso- 
ciate Headmistress. 





The Reverend John Vernon Butler, Jr., 
Rector of Saint Martin’s Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is the newly elected President of 
the Board of Trustees of Lincoln School, Provi- 


dence. On November 4th he will speak to the 
combined faculties of Lincoln School and Moses 
Brown School. 





The Holmquist School, New Hope, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, has commenced its 30th 
Session under new leadership. The Board of 
Trustees is happy to announce the appointment 
of Mr. Charles C. Johnson as Principal, under 


whose direction the School will continue to offer 
a strong college preparatory course and a pro- 
gram of broad cultural interests. 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, having received his A.B. degree in 1932. 
Since that time his experience has been con- 
tinually in the educational field: for nine years 
as teacher and supervisor of the Intermediate 
School at the Utica Country Day School, for a 
year and a half at the Lawrence School in Hew- 
lett, Long Island, and for three years as a 
Ground Training Officer in Naval Aviation. In 
addition to his experience and his study in the 
field of secondary education, Mr. Johnson has§ 
gained an unusual insight into school adminis- 
tration and the problems of young students 
through association with his father who was for 
twenty-five years the headmaster of a private 
school. 

The new administration feels that an in- 
formal school and a family atmosphere play an 
important part in the well-balanced life of the! 
pre-college student. In this, Mr. Johnson is up- 
held by the new Assistant Principal and Resi- 
dent Dean, Miss Gladys Neal, and a well. 
selected staff. 

Miss Neal, who received her B.E. from 
Keene Teachers College, is well qualified to 
understand not only the educational problems 
but the personal problems of the students 
through her experience as Dean at the Holland 
Hall School for Girls in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
her thirteen years of experience in the Massa- 
chusetts public schools. 





William G. Avirett, education editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Emma Willard 
School at a meeting of the board held Monday, 
May 13. A graduate of Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, and Amherst College, Mr. Avirett 
was from 1926 to 1943 head of the history de 
partment of Deerfield Academy. 





School Projects 

That the sum sent from Abbot Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, to the World Student 
Service Fund last year was almost two thousand 
dollars and that the school led nationally in this 
endeavor was largely due to the fact that the 
girls were fired with ambition early in the year. 
Two girls made a striking poster of a suspension 
bridge between the United States and Europe 
and, through the year, filled in the faint outline 
of the structure as each span was completed 
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that meant another hundred dollars for under- 
privileged students. Three times during the 
year collections were made for voluntary con- 
tributions; these averaged each time about two 
dollars from each boarder. A little group zeal- 
ously raised about a hundred dollars by doing 
B odd jobs for others, such as setting breakfast 
tables and polishing shoes— anything that 
would bring in another dime. Golden Rule 
dinners and the Abbot proceeds from “‘Tolanthe,”’ 
(a joint Gilbert and Sullivan production with 
Phillips Academy, Andover), helped to swell the 
fund. Day scholars brought in another hundred 
Sand the total, already more than half raised, 
was completed in May by part of the receipts 
from the usual Abbot Birthday Bazaar for the 
United Nations. 

We feel that the initiative, enthusiasm, and 
sustained endeavor which the students showed 
in this cause reflect the usefulness of projects in 
general. It is evident from exhibits that appear 
at the end of the year how much time is found 
here at Abbot, in addition to the conventional 
classwork, for the independent development of 
special interests. From the history department, 
eve come along with the pictorial and geo- 
graphic maps many original cartoons in which 
the student, having caught the point of some 
historical phase, has made comment of her own. 


Latin III students while studying Cicero or 
Virgil are allowed to develop any special study 
§ that appeals to them for a period of several 


weeks after mid-years. During this time they 
read Latin at sight in class and have vocabulary 
work to prepare twice a week. Books of original 
Latin poems appear with illustrations, or orig- 
inal English verse with the Latin meter opposite. 
An interest in Roman headdresses results in 
beautiful little modeled heads in plasticine. A 
girl who is interested in furniture finds time 
after doing her research to fit the antique book- 
cases, couches, coins and vases invitingly into 
the map of Italy and Sicily. Another carries 
her interest in astronomy into the field of myth- 
ology. A third year mathematics student whose 
interest in astronomy has been stimulated by 
repeated visits to the observatory has found 
opportunity to connect this interest with a class 
project on conic sections. After defining each 
curve and showing how the equations were de- 
rived, she showed their existence in the world 
of astronomy by following the orbits of the 
planets of the solar system and by tracing the 
paths of certain comets. Anyone who works 
with projects knows how related such under- 
takings are and the surprising quality of the re- 


sults. The Abbot experience is given only as 
further evidence of the fruits of student initia- 
tive and of its place in the regular work. 





The Christian Service League at Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, has charge of all the 
philanthropic work of the school. In the school 
community, the students in the League plan all 
chapel services and act as monitors for Bardwell 
vesper services. The extensive charity work of 
the school necessarily calls for considerable sums 
of money which are raised through pledges and 
dues, informal dances, sale of food at hockey 
and baseball games, the coke machine, sale of 
“Who’s Who” booklets, and the annual May 
Day. In carrying out the charity program in 
and around Boston, the girls visit Peabody Home 
for Crippled Children. This last Christmas one 
hundred and twenty girls sang carols at the 
Home, and gave candy, fruit and toys to the 
children. Donations were also given at Christ- 
mas time to the Convalescent Home in Welles- 
ley and to the Little Wanderers’ Home in Bos- 
ton. At Thanksgiving time, in a special chapel 
service, the girls brought twenty bushels of 
food, which was delivered to local unfortunate 
families. 

The League contributed $500 to the World 
Student Union, $1,300 to the War Fund, and a 
sum to the Red Cross. During the war one 
afternoon a week was set aside for doing Red 
Cross work. This year the school has adopted 
eighteen French orphans, and sends one package 
a month to each of them. At present the budget 
provides for contributions for Peabody Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Grenville Mission, Hampton 
Institute, Salvation Army, a special fund for 
Dr. Howard Thurman for his work with the 
colored people, and gifts to the local churches. 





A school project with world vision was at- 
tempted last year at St. Mary’s Hall, Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. It seemed clear that as a 
Church school St. Mary’s had a responsibility 
for part of the Advance and Reconstruction 
Fund which was being raised by the National 
Episcopal Church for the devastated homes, 
schools and churches of Europe; but grave mis- 
giving assailed the school when it was assigned 
$500.00 as its portion. After student-faculty 
consultation, it was decided to plan for a United 
Nations Festival in May. 

The entire faculty and grades 1-12 partici- 
pated. Students signed up for the committees 
which most interested them, — publicity, gar- 
den booth, food, supper, decoration, posters, 
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handwork, ceramics, folk-dancing, et al. The 
groups worked tirelessly for two months though 
it meant working during their free hours. Sur- 
rounding communities were kept informed 
through the press and posters, and several girls 
spoke in local churches on the Sunday preced- 
ing the event. The alumnae were actively inter- 
ested. Finally classes were dispensed with for 
two afternoons. 

The Festival was a delightful event, and 
successful beyond hope or expectation. Not 
only was more than $720.00 forwarded to the 
Fund, but the gain to the school was rewarding. 
Whatever the hazard in losing time from aca- 
demic work, the value of a united, concerted 
eftort on the part of the whole school more than 
justified it. The cementing of student and fac- 
ulty groups in a common endeavor brought the 
School year to its highest pitch. An aftermath 
this year is the desire of the students to form a 
service league with the purpose of “informing 
the mind and awakening the conscience” of the 
students to broader horizons and world needs. 





New Property and Buildings 


Kent Place School, Summit, New Jersey, re- 
opened on September 26th with a more than 
capacity enrollment. Overflow classes will soon 
be accommodated in two new buildings now 
under construction at the rear of the school 
house. The boys and girls in the pre-kinder- 
garten group have just been installed in attrac- 
tive quarters across the street from the Primary 


School. 





The construction began at Old Trail School 
Akron, Ohio, early in August on two new wings 
to be added to the present building. The West 
Wing, augmenting the present facilities of the 
Upper School, includes a new library, science 
he dian Senior and Junior session rooms, 
and a dean’s office. In the Rear Wing, which is 
a Quonset construction, is to be housed a new 
gymnasium, a studio for arts, crafts, and shop, 
locker rooms, physical education offices and 
music rooms. It is of interest that this Quonset 
building is the first one, designed for instruc- 
tional purposes, to be built in Ohio. 





Thanks to the generosity and interest of the 
late Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, the Spence School, 
New York City, has a new acquisition. Mrs. 
Carnegie left a bequest to the school of a large 
and valuable piece of property between her resi- 
dence and the school building. The property 
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was originally intended as a playground and 
tennis court for Mrs. Carnegie’s grandchildren. 
It will be used as a school playground after 
some necessary repairs have been made. 





What the Member Schools Want 
To Hear About ; 


A valuable suggestion received by THe But- © 
LETIN last spring was that we run a “Question 
and Answer” department in the Girls’ Schools | 
section. The idea was particularly good, for a) 
frequent response to our request for contribust 
tions is, ““We should be glad to write if we knew | 
just what kind of material you want.” So here | 
is a list of topics actually submitted by member 
schools who are vitally interested in what you, | 
in your school, have to say. 


In what grades and with what materials has the | 
“core curriculum” been successful? What new ideas § 
have developed from evaluation of curriculum? f 

What types of responsibilities are placed in the | 
hands of students? How are the students trained to 
carry these responsibilities? What systems of rewards 
and punishments have been found effective? ' 

What activities are specially fitted for the 8th Grade? | 
The 9th Grade? Is participation in such activities 
voluntary? To what extent is responsibility for carry- 
ing on the activity left to the students? 

What is the usual library budget in a private school? | 
What proportion of the budget is devoted to _new| 
books? What magazines are subscribed for? Does | 
the school library supply current fiction for the stu-! 
dent’s purely recreational reading? What system of 
cataloguing is used? 

What speakers have you had or do you plan to have 
during the year? What speakers have been helpful to 
the faculty in increasing their understanding of their 
students as individuals? 

Do you use moving pictures as teaching aids? What 
films have you found effective, and in what courses? 
What kind of exhibits have you found to be worth 
while? What use do you make of the radio and 
victrola? 

What valuable experience has your school had in 
community relations! 

Has your Spanish Department worked out an ex- 
change of correspondence with South American 
Schools? 

Would it be possible for a committee of secondary 
school teachers of chemistry to investigate and report 
on what their students ought to know: more mathe- 
matics, more chemistry or more theory? 

What are your school regulations about smoking? 


Please send us accounts of what your school 
does on any or all of the above questions; give 
us any news of your school not mentioned in the 
list; and add further subjects that you would 
like to have discussed in the BuLLETIN. 
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WHAT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


Hawken Reports 


Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio, reports 
a full school and salary raises for everyone, plus 
freshly painted buildings and a complete fleet of 
sixteen station wagons! 


The educational picture is promising, too, 
its headmaster writes. The primary school is 
under the microscope, in anticipation of the 
erection of a new building for these grades and 
the fresh opportunity to make intelligent changes 
in methods and program. This will be Hawken’s 


, second experimental year with the new course, 


“The New Testament,” in the seventh grade, 
and its third year with the ninth grade required 
course in General Science, designed to “‘prepare”’ 
Hawken graduates for the study of Physics, 
Biology or Chemistry as separate subjects. This 
latter course is no longer an experiment; Hawken 
is certain of its value in its particular set-up. 
The school has even gone so far “scientifically” 
that it is starting a required course in General 
Science in the eighth grade, and attempting 
some nature work in grades one and two. Haw- 
ken will now have some science in all of its nine 
grades except the seventh. 


Once more the school has two full-time 
physical directors. 





Schoolmaster Receives Honor 


The high honor of receiving a grant from the 
Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture for research in the Early American Field, 
was awarded to William Gwyer North, Head of 
the History Department of the Dublin School, 
Dublin, New Hampshire, last spring. 


The Institute is sponsored by the College of 
William and Mary, second oldest institution of 
higher learning in the United States. The 
grants-in-aid of research are awarded to recog- 
nized scholars and writers who are carrying on 
studies in the field of American history prior to 


1815. 


Mr. North was awarded this grant specifi- 
cally for the completion of a manuscript on “The 
Political and Social Backgrounds of the Dart- 
mouth College Case.” A preliminary article on 
this subject has already been published by Mr. 
North and appeared in the June, 1945 issue of 
the New England Quarterly. 


Liaison with Boarding Schools 


At the Lawrence School, Hewlett, Long 
Island, the boys leave at the end of the eighth 
grade for boarding school; the girls leave after 
the ninth or tenth. Advice about where these 
boys and girls should go is constantly being 
sought by the parents. During the war it has 
been impossible for parents or administrators to 
visit schools and consequently the school feels 
out of touch with recent changes and new plans 
in the boarding schools. This year, therefore, 
the Trustees 4 the Lawrence School appointed 
Mrs. Ann Ayres Hart as Director of Preparatory 
Studies. Her chief duty will be to visit as many 
boarding schools as possible, not only ones in 
which Lawrence graduates now are but also ones 
to which the school has not formerly sent pupils. 
This will enlarge Lawrence School’s horizon of 
interest and knowledge, and will enable Mrs. 
Hart to answer some of the questions which 
perplex parents. 

Lawrence has been fortunate this year in 
adding to the faculty Mr. Carlisle Snively, who 
will teach French and Latin. He replaces Mr. 
Calvin L. Zerbe, who has retired after fifteen 
years with the Lawrence School. Mr. Snively 
is a graduate of Exeter and Princeton Univer- 
sity. He received an M.A. from the New York 
State Teachers College at Albany, New York. 
Mr. Snively has taught at Harrisburg Academy, 
Perkiomen School and the Slade School. 





News from Rectory 


Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., has opened 
this fall with a total enrollment of eighty, the 
largest in the school’s history. Of this number 
thirty are day students, although the day pupil 
rate has been raised this year by $100. 

The new Witter Rogers Infirmary, given by 
Mr. Morgan W. Rogers, of Wakefield, R. L., in 
memory of his son, is now ready for use. Built 
of reinforced concrete and brick, with a slate 
roof and terazzo flooring, it is about as fire-proof 
as it could be made. An outstanding feature is 
the heating system which employs hot water, 
under pressure, in coiled pipes laid in the floor, 
walls, and ceiling. This is the so-called “radiant 
heat” which was described a while ago in Life 
Magazine. 

The infirmary has no wards, but, instead, 
six single and two double bedrooms for patients. 
It has also a room for the resident nurse, three 
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bathrooms, a waiting room, a dispensary, and 
a kitchen. An enclosed passageway connects 


this building with the Dining Hall Building. 





West Coast Note 


Miss Grace Henley retired September first 
as head of the Polytechnic Elementary and 
Junior High School in Pasadena, California, 
after thirty-one years of service. Miss Katharine 
Lee has been appointed as Miss Henley’s suc- 
cessor and Mrs. Edward F. Adams will continue 
her excellent work and influence as vice-prin- 
cipal. The school, started in 1907 by a group of 
able citizens deeply interested in the education 
of young children, was given the name of Poly- 
technic as the trustees hoped to incorporate 
with the academic development many arts for 


childhood. 





Lincoln in Europe 


The Elementary School of the Lincoln School, 
Providence, Rhode Island, has done a great deal 
in helping the Upper School with provisions and 
garments for its adopted school in Creil, France, 
and its French and Dutch children. 

One special project which the girls have en- 
joyed very pore is the collection of stamps for 
the Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Children in 
London. The hospital realizes a good sum of 
money from stamp dealers. Newer and older 
stamps and those of higher denominations are 
the ones which bring higher prices but all stamps 
are solicited. Other schools might be inter- 
ested to send stamps to Miss Adele Burgess, 
Milbrook, Mass., who forwards them each week 
to London. 





News About Town 


The latest news about Town School of San 
Francisco, California, is the establishment of a’ 
visiting procedure, which will give every teacher 
connected with the school an opportunity to 
visit some of the other private schools in the 
State. In past years, Mr. Edwin M. Rich, Head- 
master of Town, has traveled around to the 
various schools and brought back many inter- 
esting reports to his teachers. Since Mr. Rich’s 
reports have proved so worthwhile, he has con- 
ceived the idea of taking one upper school and 
one lower school teacher with him each time he 
goes visiting. To this end, a fund to cover the 
expenses of the tours has been set aside by the 
school. 

The first tour was completed last spring, 
during which some of the outstanding schools 


in the southern part of California were visited. 
The teachers accompanying Mr. Rich were Mrs. 
Margaret Hurley, Supervisor of the Primary 
Department, and Mr. William Bruns, Super- 
visor of Physical Education. The reports of all 
three were thoroughly enjoyed by the teachers 
who remained at home. 
Some of Town School’s activities which may § 

e of interest to others are its many traditional 
practices. For instance, it has long been the 
custom every year, during the middle of the 
spring term, for Town to produce a play known 
as the “Circus.” The entire activity is original 
and different each year. The versatile Mr. Rich | 
writes and directs the complete production; 
Mrs. Dorothy Cameron, Head of Primary Music, 
scores the music for the songs and marches; and 
the pupils, under the supervision of Miss Kath- 
leen Royal of the Art Department, make the 
costumes. The props are turned out by the? 
boys in the shop, directed by Mr. Elmer Neilan. 
The result is unique, and the tickets for the two 
performances sell out far in advance. 


The teachers at Town feel that one of the 
finest observations to be made about “The Cir- 
cus” is that by the concentrated effort and co- 
operation upon the part of every member of the 
faculty and student body, the entire program is 
rehearsed, costumed, and produced in only two 
weeks. Classes are disrupted as little as possible, 
since rehearsals are conducted, principally, dur- 
ing the study and music periods, and most of{ 
the costumes and props are made during art} 
and shop periods. 


Another tradition, dear to the hearts of the 
Sixth Graders, is “Ditch Day.” A date is 
secretly chosen by the Sixth Grade upon which 
that class, along with one of the Masters, is 
permitted to stay away from school to enjoy 
some especial pleasure. If, however, the Fifth, 
Seventh, or Eighth Grade can guess the date 
set aside by the Sixth Graders, the lucky guess. 
ers are given the holiday instead of the Sixth 
Grade. Evidently Town has not very good guess 
ers, since for the past three years the Sixth Grade 
boys have not had to forfeit their “Ditch Day.” 


Still another student-planned tradition at 
Town School is the annual Roller Skating Party, 
for which the boys, represented by the Student 
Council, set the standards to be followed. One! 
of the requirements for participation is satisfac- 
tory daily work for a specified period of time. 
It has been noted by the faculty that during 
this period the morale of approximately seventy- 
five percent of the boys has risen perceptibly. 
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Perhaps, however, the event that lingers 


‘) longest in the hearts of Town School boys is 


> 


the “Bull Session.” This session is held by the 
Headmaster and the members of the graduating 
class somewhere out of town, on the last week- 
end of school before Commencement. 

The first evening is devoted to talk, chiefly 
about Town School. There are no restrictions 
regarding the lateness of the hour for retiring on 
this one evening, so discussion often goes on 
far into the night. Every boy is encouraged to 
offer, freely, any positive suggestions he may 
have for the betterment of the school he is soon 
to leave. He is even issued a report card for 
each instructor at Town. Upon this card he 
grades the instructor in the following: 


Knowledge of his subject 
Presentation of his subject 
Preparation of his work 
Understanding of the class 
Understanding of the individual 
Sense of humor 

Fairness 


This session is a serious one, as well as a 
pleasurable one, and the boys remember it long 
after many of the other happenings at Town 
have been forgotten. 





New School Head 

The Trustees of The Aiken Day School, 
Aiken, S. C., take pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Miss Caroline Pardue as Head 
of the school. Miss Pardue, who has been head 
of the history department at St. Timothy’s 
School in Catonsville, Md., is a graduate of 
Winthrop College and has a Masters Degree in 
American History from the University of South 
Carolina and has studied at Duke and Columbia 
Universities. 





Tuxedo Park Notes 


For many years a small day school attract- 
ing only the residents of Tuxedo Park, Long 
Island, the Tuxedo Park School has been given 
a large and very handsome estate through the 
generosity of a group of trustees and friends. 
The former estate of the late Henry M. Tilford 
in Tuxedo is now the “campus” of what is vir- 
tually a new school. The main building, designed 
by McKim, Mead and White, houses classrooms 
and dormitories for the new boarding depart- 
ment. Enrollment has been increased by over 
sixty per cent. The school is unusual in that it 
combines a co-educational boarding department 


with a conservative academic policy, adhering 
closely to the Secondary Education Board 
standards. Most of the boarders come from the 
New York area and are given liberal weekend 
privileges. The school is now featuring a year- 
round out-door sports program, and very orig- 
inal work in Shop and Crafts, taught by Mr. 
Toimi Parssinin. The Headmaster is William 
W. Yardley who, before his call from Tuxedo 
Park three years ago, had been at the Shady 
Side Academy in Pittsburgh, Bedford-Rippowam, 
Bedford, New York, and at Penn Charter in 
Philadelphia. 





Buckley Country Day School Notes 

Mr. A. Cameron Mann, Headmaster of the 
Buckley Country Day School in Great Neck, 
Long Island, announces that funds have been 
raised and plans completed for a new auditorium 
wing, construction of which will be started as 
soon as current building restrictions are lifted. 
The new building, which will be joined to exist- 
ing buildings by an attractive foyer, will com- 
fortably seat well over three hundred people and 
will have a well planned and equipped stage 
with dressing rooms and scenery construction 
rooms underneath. When completed the new 
auditorium will be dedicated as a memorial to 
the nine alumni who lost their lives in the war. 
This new auditorium, which will free the present 
gymnasium for solely athletic use, is part of a 
general development and building program 
which has already seen the completion of a beau- 
tiful new library and three new classrooms. 
Projected for the future and in the rough draft 
stage are new locker rooms and a new science 
laboratory specifically designed for the needs of 
elementary school children. 

Published late last spring was “‘Vasari’s Lives 
of the Artists” (Simon and Schuster), edited 
and abridged by Betty Burroughs, art teacher 
at Buckley Country Day School. , It has been 
warmly reviewed and commended by news- 
paper critics and by Time and the New Yorker. 


New on the faculty this fall is Mr. Gordon 
A. Grove who takes over the senior English 
classes. Mr. Grove (Yale, ’22) comes to Buckley 
from Eaglebrook. 


The School is much interested in the work of 
the Overseas Schools Committee which is op- 
erating through the American Friends Service 
Committee. The children are laying plans for 
their affiliation with a European school. They 
are hoping not only to help meet the most urgent 
material needs of such a school but through 
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corres pondence to establish such warm relation- 
ships as will lead to mutual understanding. As 
this project develops we hope to report further 
on it in these columns. 





Tumbling at Fessenden 


For the first time in many years tumbling 
has become a regular part of the athletic pro- 
gram at the Fessenden School, West Newton, 
Mass. It was introduced somewhat as an ex- 
periment last winter under Mr. Hagenbuckle’s 
supervision and was carried on through the 
spring term. Practically every boy in school 
was individually tested. The results were re- 
vealing and interesting. 

Some boys were afraid, many lacked confi- 
dence, some were fascinated, and others were 
tense and awkward. Some (very few) had no 
apparent neuro-muscular control at all, while 
others (and there were many) were amazed to 
find that they could make their bodies do what 
their minds asked them to. 

The plan now is to “screen” every boy in 
school this year with a simple “coordination- 
strength test” and then divide them into two or 
three groups. Those whose bodily control is 
ss or whose strength is not up to par, or who 

ave no confidence, will be put in one squad, 
while in another will be those who are extremely 
well-coordinated and able to do more advanced 
work. It is hoped that in this way all the boys 
will be helped to develop muscular suppleness, 
good posture, and stronger bodies. 

Tumbling should teach a boy how to fall and 
so help to prevent accidents and to eliminate the 
fear which often accompanies participation in 
team games involving quickness of mind and 


body. 





Allen-Stevenson School Faculty Notes 
The Allen-Stevenson School, New York 


City, announces with pleasure the return of Mr. 
Robert A. Stevenson, Jr., as Associate-Head- 
master. Mr. Stevenson returns after having 
spent the last three years as an officer in the 
United States Naval Reserve. The school is 
pleased to announce, too, the return of Mr. 
Charles Wagner, likewise an officer in the Naval 
Reserve, as an instructor in mathematics, and 
the addition of Mr. William J. Meeneghan as 
an instructor in English. 

It is also reported that Mr. Charles H. Mc- 
Laury was retired at the end of last year after 
having served the school continuously and faith- 
fully for forty-two years as an instructor and as 





an Assistant-Headmaster, and that Mr. Thomas 
Broadstreet, formerly an instructor in English,) 
died on the sixteenth of May, 1946. 





News from Fay 


Fay School, Southboro, Mass., opened its 
81st academic year with a record enrollment; 
due to the additional space made available by} 
a new dormitory, Brackett House, named in 
honor of George D. Brackett, Senior Master, 
now in his 34th consecutive year of service at! 
Fay School. 

The School is currently engaged in an en.’ 
dowment drive, the two primary purposes off 
which are: (1) to increase faculty salaries; (2) 
to provide an opportunity for outstanding boys, 
who might otherwise be unable to do so, to 
attend Fay. 

Fay School announces the following addi.) 
tions to its faculty: Mr. Melvin C. King, re-| 
cently of St. Mark’s School and formerly Ath- 
letic Director at Fessenden, as a member of the 
Mathematics Department; "Mr. Arthur L. Mul- 
lin, ex-Major in the combat infantry and previ- 
ously of Eaglebrook School, as a member of the 
English Department; Mr. George P. King, re- 
cently released from ‘the Army, as a member of 
the Social Studies Department; Mrs. Arthur L. 
Mullin, as teacher of Art. 

Two major improvements in the School’s 
plant greeted Fay boys on their return to classes 
this fall: a new fluorescent lighting system, which f 
has been installed in the School Study Hall; a i 
jeep, which pulls the mowers on the athletic | 
fields, and which, in addition to doing countless 
odd jobs, will be used for plowing snow in} 
wintertime. 





Faculty Changes at Lake Forest Day School f 
The Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, 


Ill., opened in September with an enrollment of 
165 pupils, the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. A number of additions and changes 
have been made in the faculty to care for the} 
increased school population. 

Two men formerly at the Day School have 
returned after having been discharged from 
military service. McCall Maxwell, who received 
his M.A. from Harvard University this sum-f 
mer, is again teaching English and Latin in the | 
upper grades. Harley Ridgway comes back to 
take charge of shop and boys’ athletics. 

New to the school is Craig Colgate, Jr. 
teacher of social science and advisor to the 
seventh grade. Mr. Colgate taught five years 
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at Deerfield Academy before entering the serv- 
ice. Like Mr. Maxwell, he took his Master’s 
degree at Harvard this summer. 

Mrs. Marie Craft, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is in charge of the kinder- 
garten. Her assistant, Miss Margaret Clark, of 
the National College of Education, is also di- 
rector of art work throughout the school. 

Mrs. Nina Robb, who holds a Master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University, is taking over 
testing, remedial reading, and speech work with 
the older children. She has had experience in 
this type of teaching at the Lincoln-Horace 
Mann School in New York, and has served as a 
consultant in the psychological laboratory at 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Erma Wilgus, who trained at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Chicago, has assumed the duties of 
school nurse in addition to assisting in the 
junior kindergarten. 





New Teachers at Dexter 


Dexter School, at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
opened its twenty-first year with one hundred 
twenty-five boys. The new teachers are Mrs. 
Robert Purtell, Miss Christine Morris, John 
Plunkett, Conger Metcalf and Calvin Kennard. 
The school is tinante in having two new 1946 
station wagons and now can transport ninety 
boys in its own cars. 





Dedication at Emerson 
The Emerson School for Boys at Exeter, 


| New Hampshire, opened on September twenty- 


» fifth for its seventeenth year with a capacity 
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enrollment of seventy-eight boys. The student 
body is made up of boys from twelve states and 
two from Cuba. There are thirty boys from 
Massachusetts, eighteen from New Hampshire, 
ten from New York, and seven from Maine. 
Seventy-one students are boarders and seven 
are day boys. Mr. Ralph W. Turner, Harvard, 
1928, has returned to fis position as Assistant 
Headmaster after three years in the service. 

The Emerson Outing Club Memorial Cabin, 
about which we wrote during the past year, has 
been completed and will be dedicated on Satur- 
day, October twelfth. The story of the ¢abin 
bears repeating. 


“In March, 1945, a tract of nearly thirty acres of 
woodland bordering the Exeter River was purchased 
by the school to provide a location for an Outing Club 
cabin. Trees were felled in the pine grove that spring, 
hauled to the cabin site and left to dry during the 
summer. Construction of the cabin was begun in 
September, 1945. 


“The Outing Club was formally organized by charter 
in February, 1946, with the overall objective to pro- 
mote a deeper appreciation of the out-of-doors and 
woodcraft, a sense of responsibility in conservation 
through actual participation, and an enjoyment of the 
close comradeship and cooperation that can come in 
the out-of-doors and in camp. Every boy in the school 
has worked on the project either in felling or peeling 
logs, actual construction, carrying rocks ie the fire- 
place, gathering firewood, clearing underbrush, or on 
the countless other necessary tasks. 


“The dedication of the Memorial Cabin will honor 
those boys who gave their lives in World War II — 
they who not so long ago were schoolboys here.” 





Summit School Handbook 


The Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which has sent us the excellent school 
newspaper now sends a handsome copy of its 
new publication which tells the story of the 
school. Summit is a new school in years, having 
been founded in 1941, and now boasts a full en- 
rollment. The Story of a School is presented with 
fine photography, which enhances the story. 
With the Story comes a copy of the student 
handbook, which contains all the information a 
boy should get about the tradition and life of 
the school, with schedules, school songs, reading 


lists and a wealth of material to make life easy 
for the boy. 





Collegiate News 


Collegiate School in New York has added a 
remedial reading and speech consultant to its 
staff. Miss Muriel Baker, who served last year 
as a grade teacher, now takes over the full time 
work of language. Miss Baker will also con- 
duct the testing program of the school. A grad- 
uate of Radcliffe College, Miss Baker has been 
trained in Remedial Reading and Testing at 
the Speech Clinic of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Harvard University and the Center- 
Persons Clinic of New York University. Her 
remedial work at Phillips Academy and at St. 
George’s School well qualifies her for the work 
she has begun at Collegiate. 
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OVERSEAS SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 
Alfred E. Stearns, Chairman 


The crying need of the world is international 
and interracial understanding and good will. 
Nowhere better than among our boys and girls 
can the foundations of this understanding be 
laid. Youth has no inherent national, racial or 
religious prejudices. These are the develop- 
ments of maturer years and can be largely pre- 
vented by the establishment of early, intimate 
and friendly contacts; for friendships formed in 
the impressionable days of youth are lasting. 
The tragic conditions now facing schools in dev- 
astated countries abroad offer a ringing challenge 
to our American schools, unscathed by war, to 
lend a friendly helping hand. 

Through its school affiliation service the 
Overseas Schools Committee, in conjunction 
with the American Friends Service Committee, 
aims to meet this challenge. It will put individ- 
ual American schools in intimate touch with 
schools in devastated lands, as nearly alike in 
pupil-age and character as possible. It will en- 
courage through the exchange of letters, photo- 
graphs, etc., between pupils and teachers alike, 
the development of lasting friendships. Through 
its special representatives in foreign lands, it has 
examined and is prepared to submit detailed 
information on the condition and special needs 
of overseas schools accepted for affiliations. Ex- 

erience has already proved that where contacts 
Reve been firmly established, and as the wants 


of the affiliated schools become clearer, early in- 
terest speedily develops into excitement shared 
by pupils and teachers alike. 

Our program is distinctive in that it aims 
primarily to develop human relationships, and 
to an extent that will later, we dare hope, lead 
to the exchange of pupils and even teachers of 


the schools involved. We are not concerned a 
to the number of schools we secure for affilia 
tions, but we are deeply concerned that the 
schools which do join us shall do so with a clea 

understanding of the character of the obligation 
assumed and be prepared to carry through the 
undertaking to a successful conclusion. 


NO FEES WILL BE CHARGED, N¢ 
CASH CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RE 
QUIRED. 


Whatever an individual school collects in 
supplies or cash should be sent intact to the 
affiliated school. Supplies will generally provel 
of far more value than will actual cash. Such 
supplies can be purchased here at a cost far be. 
low the value they will assume in foreign landsf 
Soap, shoes, toilet articles, and even pencils andj 
paper will meet crying needs. ; 

The Overseas Schools Committee will bend 
every effort to avoid conflict with other agencie 
engaged in furthering somewhat similar projects. 
In carrying out our project, Overseas Schools 
Committee will be responsible for making con. 
tacts with American Schools and for keeping 
them informed of conditions affecting the foreign 
schools with which they are affiliating, as these 
become known. American Friends Service Com. 
mittee will be responsible for investigating the 
conditions and special needs of schools abroad 
and arranging for suitable contacts. j 

American schools which are willing to accept 
affiliations should address their inquiries to — #1 


OVERSEAS SCHOOLS COM MITTEE 


Alfred E. Stearns, Chairman 
Number Eight Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 





1947 LATIN EXAMINATION 


Because of mechanical difficulties it has been 
decided not to print the 1947 Latin examination 
in two forms, as stated in the Definition of Re- 
quirements, but to print it in the same form as 
last year, with the Alpha, Beta, and Gamma 
examinations all on one paper. 

The Standing Latin Committee is now at 
work upon a revision of the requirements for the 
Latin examination and a study of the format of 
the paper. Its findings will be submitted to the 
member schools for approval or disapproval 
later on. No changes whatever will go into effect 
earlier than 1948. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Secondary Education Board, having 
polled its member schools last spring, has gone 
on record that its members which are incor- 
porated, non-profit-making schools wish to have 
the members of their Staffs — academic, ad- 
ministrative and domestic — be included in the 
benefits of the Social Security Plan of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Head Mistresses Association of the East 
and the California Association of Independent 
Secondary Schools have both passed resolutions 
in favor of this extension of the benefits of Social 
Security. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
Xenophon, Obituarist 


The obituary is an ancient literary form. 
Homer sometimes adds obituary verses after re- 
cording the death of a hero. Everybody will re- 
member the friendly man who lived by the road- 
side. The modern obituary finds its usual place 
in the columns of the newpapers. Xenophon, 
who so much resembled a war correspondent, 
has left us some interesting obituaries. 


The eulogy of Cyrus fills over five pages of 
Goodwin and White’s edition of the Anabasis. 
Cyrus is described as an ideal Persian satrap. 
= Xenophon traces his life from an exemplary 
boyhood up to his governorship and his unsuc- 
cesstul revolt against his brother, Artaxerxes. 
Honor, good faith, kept with friend and foe, 
zeal for justice, according to the Persian concept 
® of that virtue, loyalty and generosity to friends, 
stern requital to enemies made this man seem 
to Xenophon the most kingly of all Persians 
since the time of Cyrus, the Great. Xenophon 
performed a labor of love in setting down the 
fine qualities of the younger Cyrus, but what he 
tells about the Greek generals, slain through the 
treachery of Tissaphernes, arouses a greater in- 
terest in the minds of modern readers; for these 
Greeks were more like people that we know, and 

Xenophon in analyzing their characters displays 
Sno slight degree of psychological acumen. The 
"discerning obituaries of Clearchus, Proxenus, 
and Menon may remind us that the categories 
into which human character falls do not change 
much with the ages. 


Clearchus was a man who scorned delights 
and lived laborious days. War was his sweet- 
heart. When in the presence of danger, he 
seemed to be in his natural element. He was one 
of the forerunners of the art of logistics. In be- 
tween emergencies he was feared more than 
loved by the soldiers. About the camp they had 
a respect but little affection for that gloomy 
ace and harsh tongue. But when that forbid- 
ding countenance lighted up in the heat of battle 
and that tongue roared out the conditions of 
victory, then the soldiers felt glad that they 
were taking orders from Clearchus. This mar- 
tinet would probably have done well for himself 
in the Prussian army, for he knew the business 
of war, and he believed that the men should 
learn to fear their officers more than the enemy. 


With relief we pass from the saturnine but 
efficient Clearchus to the lovable, though some- 


what inept Proxenus. This young man, if he 
had not been foully cut off at the age of nearly 
thirty, might have won more space in the his- 
tory of Greece than Xenophon saw fit to accord 
him. He had ambition for great achievements, 
and he had deliberately set about educating 
himself for a notable career. High as were his 
aspirations, his determination never to purchase 
eminence at the expense of righteousness was 
fixed and immovable. Proxenus would have 
made his mark in a worid of good men. His 
technique in command was to praise the well- 
deserving and to withold approbation from those 
who did not merit commendation. This plan 
did not work out. Gentlemen admired and 
obeyed him, rogues thought him easy and 
treated him accordingly. 

In detailing Menon’s traits Xenophon really 
shows himself a competent observer and keen 
appraiser of human behavior. Clearchus and 
Proxenus had a formula for success. In dealing 
with men Clearchus, an officer of demonstrated 
efficiency, relied on fear inspired by stern disci- 
pline; Proxenus, hoping to control, put his 
trust in fair play and the strength of righteous- 
ness. As for Menon, if justice stood in his way, 
so much the worse for justice. He passionately 
desired to acquire immense wealth. His posi- 
tion as general, the influence of friends, the 
honors attending military success were just so 
many steps towards the attainment of money. 
He believed that the road to success was paved 
with perjury, lies, and deceit. Anybody who 
thought otherwise was in his opinion just a plain 
fool. A man without affection, he used apparent 
friendships to serve as camouflage for secret ma- 
chinations. In Menon’s perverted view of life 
friends with their guileless simplicity were proper 
subjects for ridicule. He preyed upon his Eiende 
under the cover of their confidence, and he trod 
warily in the presence of personal enemies; they, 
he was sure, were watching his moves. Xeno- 
phon says that Menon took as much pleasure 
in his wickedness as normal men do in the per- 
formance of good acts. He was not “against 
sin’; he was for it, practically and theoretically. 
Doing good gave him no satisfaction; it created 
in him a feeling of futility. Strange as it must 
always seem, there are people in the world who, 
like Menon and Milton’s Satan, make evil their 
good. 

Agias and Socrates, the two other generals 
who perished through the treachery of the Per- 
sians, together receive about four or five lines 
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of obituary. They were apparently run-of-the 
mine Greeks, and had not aroused Xenophon’s 
analytical curiosity. 

The Anabasis is a badly neglected work of 
genius. Those who speak against it generally 
mention the tiresome enumeration of parasangs, 
as if that were all there is to be found in seven 
books packed with human interest. 


— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The English Fournal 

Widespread habits of prejudiced feeling and 
behavior toward many groups in America are 
a vital threat to democracy. In this belief The 
English Fournal devotes its entire June issue to 
the subject of intercultural education, analyz- 
ing the nature of prejudice and suggesting 
remedies. 

The result is a symposium in which novelist, 
anthropologist, psychologist, and teacher meet. 
This single issue is a handbook not only for the 
teacher of English but for all who seek to be 
more eftective in developing attitudes of toler- 
ance and good will. The aim is not new, but the 
occasion is more urgent. 

“The teaching of literature,” states the edi- 
tor, “can be a potent means of nourishing 
democratic appreciation of each human being 
as an individual, unobscured by any group label 
— racial, religious, national, social, or economic 
— which may be applied to him.” 

Literature, writes Thomas Mann, through 
the imaginative insights that it offers, can help 

eople overcome prejudices that contradict 
cane dignity. But this is true, he adds, only 
when it is allied with the idea of responsibility. 
The mind also has a tendency to turn against’ 
itself and deride itself, finding “an ecstatic satis- 
faction in self-renunciation and in romantic self- 
gratification.” Mann calls the racial idea “the 
aristocratism of misery —a wretched honor- 
and-rank substitute for the poor in spirit who 
can feel noble by saying: “Though I am nobody, 
I am still no Jew and no Negro’.” 

In a profound and moving essay, Horace M. 
Kallen, Dean of the Graduate Faculty of the 
New School for Social Research, points out that 
the American spirit resides in an “orchestration 
of differences.” He states that genuine demo- 
crats in all activities of man acknowledge and 
respect diversity. The struggle to give this ideal 
full expression, he says, is the central fact in 


”? 





the spiritual history of the American people. 
“Literature and the arts have always lived by 
this democratic faith. The world of letters 
has ever been ‘the republic of letters’.” 


. 


Discussing the psychology of prejudice! 


Ernst Kris, of the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
reminds us that types of behavior are due a 


to cultural factors — not to heredity. The jobJ 


of education is to fight the immorality of preju. 


dice, and undo the evil created by the agitator. 


The positive phase of the educator’s work, he” 
says, is to have conflicting groups face ‘and| 


understand each other. 


faculty, presents the viewpoint of the anthro. 
pologist. It is difficult, she says, for us to be. 
lieve that the doctrine of racial inferiorities was 
invented less than a century ago. Used count. 
less times to justify class and national struggles, 
it has been a social curse. Now it conflicts more 
and more with the American creed of freedom 
and the rights of man. She is convinced that 
sociological and biological arguments are not 
enough — that the time has come for positive 
teaching that every man and woman should be 
treated as an individual in his own right, and 
that education in human values through the 
study of literature is the great opportunity of 
the English teacher. 

“What is the study of English,” asks Pro- 
fessor Lou La Brant, of New York University, 


“but the search for meanings and the methods® 


of expressing them?” Words, she says, may} 


= 


limit as well as free our thinking. We have come} 
to use many abstract terms to include many 
ideas, and such terms as /abor, whites, Christians) 


have become increasingly hazy. Young people} ; 


must be quietly questioned as to what they} 


mean by these words. 


In “Stereotypes and Real People” Margaret 


Heaton refers to the fairly rigid images of voca- 


tional, racial, and other groups which children} 


bring to their reading. She says that students 
need to learn that the basic needs and abilities 


of all human beings are the same —a concept} 
to be taught only by the joint efforts of allf 


teachers. 


James T. Farrell examines the social themes 


in American realism from Theodore Dreiser to 


Richard Wright, showing how the best of thef 
realistic writers have helped to create mort} 


consciousness of what life is like in America. 
These notes cannot include mention of all 
the significant contributions to this important 
issue. Other papers report on methods of com- 
batting prejudice, and discuss specific novels 
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and plays that can be used in developing emo- 
) tional insight and sounder judgment of charac- 
ter. There is also reference to the qualities 
needed by the teacher who essays wider respon- 
sibility in bringing about better human relation- 
ships. Even teachers, one writer reminds us, 

are not exempt from the fear and insecurity out 
© of which prejudice grows. 

Edna Ferber believes that the time has come 
for school and college courses in humane ethics. 
Her view of the teacher’s value: 

“If I were asked to name the profession 
which seemed to me the most important calling 
» in the world today I should say the profession 
of the schoolteacher. Not only that; in order to 
make the profession of teaching possible for 
men and women of unusual mental and socio- 
logical equipment I should vote to have them 
paid the salaries of present-day bank presidents 
jor heads of large and successful commercial 
companies. I will go the whole way and say 
that I think the only hope for the preservation 
of civilization lies in the schoolteachers who are 
training our young people between the ages of 
four years and twenty-five years. It may 
already be too late, but there is just a possibility 
that it is not.” 

— Cuirtron O. Pace. 


William Penn Charter School. 


Germantown, Pa. 





Modern Languages 


The French Review 
May, 1946 


This issue of The French Review has interest- 
' ing articles dealing with three significant aspects 
' of French culture in this hemisphere. One, en- 
) titled Octave Crémazie. Les Débuts de la Poésie 
canadienne-frangaise, and written by a Canadian 
scholar, Dr. Séraphin Marion, is a thorough 
study of the contribution made by Crémazie 
(1827-79) to French-Canadian poetry. Born 
when French Romanticism was already sturdily 
developed, Crémazie was the precursor of that 
literary movement in French Canada and the 
principal figure of the Quebec School of 1860 
which, meeting in his bookstore, in Quebec, was 
“the first authentic school of poetry” in Canada. 
Scholarly but impractical, Crémazie was soon 
beset by his creditors and, as a result, he felt 
obliged to seek refuge in France in 1862. This 
separation from his native land was to last until 
the poet’s death at Le Havre in 1879, and it 
was to prove fatal to his poetic talent, for he 
produced no poetry during this long period. 


Crémazie’s poetry reflects patriotism (Le 
Drapeau de Carillon), religious faith (Les Morts), 
and melancholy (Promenade de Trois Morts). 
But the melancholy found in his poems is not 
affected; it springs from the real misfortunes and 
suffering of the French-Canadians of his gener- 
ation and of those preceding it. Strangely 
enough, Crémazie, unlike the French Roman- 
ticists, only rarely depicts nature, and he makes 
only an oblique reference to the gentle sex. But 
his themes, which reflect the other qualities of 
Romanticism, and his use of the strophe stamp 
him as the early standard-bearer of that literary 
school in French Canada. 

Dr. Marion’s article is objective in its treat- 
ment and deserves wide reading. 

A second article, Dr. Mercer Cook’s The 
Haitian Novel, describes the literary activity to 
be found among another French-speaking popu- 
lation on this side of the Atlantic. After stating 
that Haiti is “the sole French-speaking member 
of the Pan-American Union, ” Dr. Cook points 
out that two stimuli for this activity have been: 
(1) the visits paid to Port-au-Prince by Jacques 
Maritain, André Maurois, Louis Jouvet, and 
other well-known Frenchmen as part of the cul- 
tural crusade organized by the Haitian Govern- 
ment and (2) the fact that the Farrar and Rine- 
hart Latin-American prize novel award was 
granted to the Marcelin brothers of Haiti for 
their Canapé-Vert (1944). This work has been 
published by Les Editions de la Maison Fran- 
caise. Favorable mention is made in the article 
of the following novels by other Haitian writers: 
Jacques Roumain’s Gouverneurs de la Rosée 
(1944; an English translation is to be published 
by Reynal and Hitchcock), Mare Verne’s Marie 
Villarceaux (1945), J. B. Cinéas’ / Héritage Sacré 
(1945), and Pétion Savain’s Ja Case de Dam- 
ballah (1939; published in Jes Oeuvres Nouvelles). 

Dr. Cook states that these novels reflect 
“certain common tendencies,” these being ‘a 
preoccupation with the Haitian scene” and, 
with the exception of Marc Verne’s work, a 
keen interest in the “suffering, superstition, 
pleasures, and aspirations” of the Haitian 
peasant. The author of the article makes it 
clear that these writers use French principally, 
and not the Creole patois of the peasants. The 
latter is used to some extent, but is made in- 
telligible by footnotes. 

Dr. Cook has rendered a real service by point- 
ing out the extent and the merit of this flower- 
ing of French culture in the neighboring island 
republic. 

The third article deserves more than the 
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a mention which limited space requires 
ere. Written by Dr. William N. Locke, and 
entitled Notes on the Vocabulary of the French- 
Canadian Dialect Spoken in Brunswick, Maine, 
it is a very careful and highly interesting analy- 
sis of the linguistic situation found among the 
residents of French-Canadian origin composing 
some forty per cent of the total population of 
that attractive old Maine town. The following 
conclusion by Dr. Locke should help to correct 
certain popular misapprehensions about the 
French-Canadian dialect spoken in New Eng- 
land: “They speak a French differing mostly in 
the treatment of checked, accented vowels, and 
in assibilation of the dental or palatalization of 
the guttural stops before certain vowels. Their 
vocabulary is about sixty-five per cent Standard 
French, twenty-five per cent non-Standard ex- 
pressions of hereditary French origin, and ten 
per cent English borrowings.” 





Hispania 
August, 1946 


Miss Dorothy Penn’s article, Sarmiento — 
“School-Master President” of Argentina, is a fit- 
ting and timely tribute to a crusading educator 
who struggled to improve educational facilities 
and methods in both Chile and Argentina and 
who fought the dictators of the latter country 
before and during his six-year term as its presi- 
dent (1868-74). It is of interest to note that Sar- 
miento established many normal schools and that 
he was a friend and disciple of Horace Mann. 





Modern Language Fournal 
April, 1946 

Languages for Post-War G. I. Foe, by Dr. 
Willis K. Jones, is a description of the operation 
of the language courses established at the 
Shrivenham American University in England. 
A total of some 8,000 soldiers were registered 
during the institution’s two terms, about 1,200 
being enrolled in the Modern Language De- 
partment. Of this latter number, 530 studied 
French, 470, German, 200, Spanish, and 35, 
Italian. The serious difficulties encountered in 
obtaining instructional materials were largely 
oftset by the eager, earnest attitude of the stu- 
dents and by the ability of the faculty to devise 
and extemporize. The article provides a valuable 
picture of educational conditions and of student 
reactions at that unique institution. 


— ALEXANDER D. GisBson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 





Natural Sciences 


Present day textbooks and methods of teach- 
ing science in the secondary schools were the 
targets recently of exceedingly severe criticism 
by a very highly placed educator. The critic 
was Dr. F. T. Spaulding, New York Commis. 
sioner of Education, and his views were ex- 
pressed in a speech delivered before a group of 
eminent scholars in the field of atomic physics, 
meeting as part of Princeton’s bicentennial ob- 
servances. Through the courtesy of The Evening 
Bulletin, a newspaper published in Philadelphia, 
I am permitted to use direct quotations from a 
copyrighted story by Bayard Brunt of their 
staff. 

“According to Dr. Spaulding present methods 
of teaching academic subjects to high school 
pupils are so formal and scholarly that many 
potential scholars have been lost. He explained 
that in his opinion, “emphasizing logical classifi- 
cations of subject matter worked out by scholars 
for scholars’ are too specialized for preliminary 
education and almost certainly repel many 
novices who have the makings of scholars. 

“*The uses of science which affect a pupil’s 
daily life, especially those uses which can be 
taken advantage of in such matters as repairing 
a radio or looking after the family car or pre- 
paring a meal will be far more to the point hed 
any amount of practice with Bunsen burners or 
the dissection vie’ 3 


There was more in the same vein and none 
of it was complimentary. I could not help but 
wonder at the reaction of the gentlemen who 
heard these remarks. Some formal instruction 
must be had before anyone is going to be able 
to effect even simple repairs on the most com- 
mon home radio set. Would the worthy com- 
missioner have us eschew all basic radio theory 
in the preparation of this future radio repair- 
man? It would take more than just a few hours 
unless an instructor were to present his aspiring 
pupil with a list of possible causes for a radio 
set’s refusal to operate, but would not such a 
list come under the ban of “logical classifications 
of subject matter worked out by scholars for 
scholars”? As to the care of the family car, 
most repairs on the modern automobile are 
better left in the hands of experts. Many of us 
sharpened our mechanical teeth on the relatively 
simple model T, but that vehicle of blessed 
memory did not possess hydraulic brakes, fluid 
transmissions, or the greatly expanded electrical 
system. 


However, I do believe that Dr. Spaulding’s 
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words should not go unheeded. In my opinion, 
he is merely expressing the viewpoint of a great 
many people, namely—that they cannot 
understand how a boy graduating from second- 
ary school with credits in biology, physics, and 
chemistry can be so ignorant of the workings of 
many of the common devices found in every 
home. Most of us are all too well aware of the 
rapid expansion in all scientific fields. The 
backlog of applications developed during the 
war years is just beginning to reach the civilian 
market. Many will just be the result of clever 
utilizations of familiar principles, but such 
things as frequency-modulation, the new fuels 
for jet-propulsion, the jet planes themselves, 
and, of course, THE BOMB cannot properly be 
included in such a category. Where is the science 
instructor today who does not have at least one 
student badgering him for information about 
one or more of the above? Or penicillin! Or how 
nylon is made from coal? In all honesty, few of 
us Can pose as experts, and yet, don’t we feel 
that some attention should be paid to such 
matters? 

Granted that we do want to treat such 
topics, like the many-headed Hydra, a new 
problem presents itself. Where will we find the 
time? Less than two decades ago, the edition 
of the physics text I then used contained 478 
pages. The one I am using today contains 687 
pages, —a gain of over twenty percent. But 


> there is no compensating gain. in time allowance 


for coverage of the subject matter. Nor is there 
a different story to tell in chemistry and biology. 
The list of requirements in these subjects sug- 
gested by the College Entrance Examination 
Board has not shortened in proportion, but as 
long as we prepare boys and girls for colleges 
which require or accept these examinations, 
let’s be honest, — we are going to cover those 
requirements first. Even though we ignore the 
list of requirements, most of us are firmly con- 
vinced that nearly all of it is fundamental and 
too closely related to a sound appreciation of 
the subject to be deleted. 

At the present time, the whole world seems 
to be in a receptive state to accept changes, 
perhaps not willingly, but at least with suffer- 
ance. Might not this be the opportunity to 
scrutinize our syllabi with a view towards either 
dropping certain topics and including others or 
else expanding the subject and asking for more 
time? I do not believe the latter is either 
feasible or desirable in a college preparatory 
course. I do believe the syllabi can a over- 


hauled. 


One more word, — about textbooks. May I 
wishfully suggest to any textbook authors who 
read these words that if they use photographs 
in their future editions they a new ones. It is 
a small point, I admit, but too often the pupil 
is more beguiled by the funny costumes of chirey 
years ago than he is interested by the facts the 
picture should illustrate. 


— Rosert W. NEaTHERY, 


The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 





Note: The Standing Science Committee recommends 
the following articles: 
THE AMERICAN ScHo.ar, Autumn, 1946 

Science and American Power, by Max Lerner 

Is Einstein Right? by Christian Gauss 

Science and the Dream of Happiness, by Irwin Edman 
Tue YALE Review, Autumn, 1946 

The Scientific Education of the Layman, by James 

Bryant Conant 





School Libraries 

Significant to librarians, American and Eng- 
lish alike, are many of the articles which appear 
in the Library Review published in Glasgow. 
This excellent publication, frequently reviewed 
in this section, deserves a much wider circula- 
tion in the U. S. The autumn issue, for ex- 
ample, contains The Bad Old Days, by Edward 
Green; Carlyle and the Twentieth Century, by 
W. A. Munford; and 4 Charter for School Li- 
braries, by James Speirs, all of which are mean- 
ingful in part to school librarians in this country. 
The first of these brings out one of the major 
difficulties we all face in doing the very neces- 
sary job variously called “weeding,” “pruning,” 
and “discarding.” After having spent a large 
part of the past two weeks in checking over a 
portion of our collection for books of doubtful 
value, we found the following quotation par- 
ticularly appropriate: ““The appointed day (for 
pruning) arrived, and, exactly on time, one of 
the delegates, in the absence of his colleague, 
uickly had a pile of volumes for salvage. Then, 
che second examiner, smoking the fag-end of a 
cigarette, leisurely arrived and went over the 
discarded volumes. He spent over an hour dis- 
coursing on their characteristics and merits, and 
finally in another couple of hours’ argument over 
coffee and biscuits the two agreed that it was 
impossible to cast out any of the volumes accu- 
mulated over nearly two hundred years. What 
a tribute to the original selectors of the vol- 
umes!” Most of us are not ¢hat fortunate in our 
original selectors, and find that we can dispense 
with a few books, at least. Perhaps it is just as 
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well, since in these days in a school library, a 
healthy, growing collection almost certainly re- 
quires constant pruning, some books being cer- 
tain to lose their usefulness, however valuable 
they seemed when first purchased. 

Mr. Munford, in the second of the articles 
listed above, makes a plea to librarians to place 
greater emphasis on tomes of permanent value. 
He has noticed (and who hasn’t) that whenever 
we get together to talk “shop” the conversation 
sooner or later turns to new books. Many of us 
are obsessed with them, neglecting altogether the 
works which have endured for years. It is de- 
sirable, Mr. Munford feels, that we use the 
wealth of material available to bring before our 
readers, and often, the great writers of the past. 
He mentions Carlyle as one author, for example, 
who has been neglected because his works, 
though frequently more worthy than later books 
on the same subjects, are not discussed with, or 
brought to the attention of, the library user. 

The third essay is concerned with the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 in England, the need for 












which was extreme, since the great mass of 
secondary school libraries were hopelessly inade. 
quate, lacking satisfactory quarters, librarians, 
and books. The Act provides for “education 
in all its aspects . . . and the necessary equip. 
ment to carry out the job.” With such a law, 
Mr. Speirs believes that “Now is the time to 
make the library — what it surely should be ~ 
the powerhouse of the school. It should bk 
beautifully housed. . . . It should be adequately 
—even liberally — staffed. It should be (andpt 
here Mr. Speirs quotes Mr. Oliver Stanley) ‘pf tive f 
workshop, an inspiration and a retreat. . . . ith to son 
should be the centre of intellectual life for the 
whole school’.” Although many of us have read 
these aims often, their repetition should do us no 
harm, for in this country, even in schools served 
by the BuLLetin, our deficiencies are not much 
less than those across the ocean. 
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— Epwin C. BLEIcHER, 


The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board announces the appointment of 
a Nominating Committee which will report at 
the Annual Conference on March 8. 


Chairman, not yet appointed. 


Ethel G. Stringfellow, Headmistress, The 
Chapin School, 100 East End Avenue, 
New York City 28. 


Joseph Staples, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


The Nominating Committee will draw up a 


slate to fill the following vacancies on the Ex-, 


ecutive Committee: 
Chairman (term: 3 years) 


Two Representatives-at-Large, one from a 
girls’ school (term: one year each) 


The Committee will welcome suggestions 
from members of the Board. Please feel free to 
send to the office of the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass., the names (and ad- 
dresses) of possible nominees for these offices, 
always bearing in mind that since the Execu- 
tive Committee meets four times during the 
school year at the expense of the Board it is 
desirable that the members be not too far apart 
geographically! 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MEET 


On November 28, 29, and 30 the National 
Council of Teachers of English will hold its 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention at Atlantic 
City. The general theme of the convention will 
be “English for these Times,” and its purpose 
will be to consider as realistically as possible theg 1. I 
place of English instruction in education for 
these times; and to weigh, for all levels of in- € 
struction, the means and the materials appro-f 2 ! 
priate for our use in meeting specific issues and 
problems of our day. ( 

Specific topics announced are: ““The Chal- 
lenge of English Instruction;” “Some Plans and ( 
Proposals;” ‘Books for Children;” “For One 
World;” “For One Nation;”’ “Understanding 
Our American Heritage;”’ “Improving Com- 
munication Through Writing;’ ‘Improving 
Communication Through Speech;” “Improving 
Communication Through Ability to Read;’} 4. 
“Language and Communication;” ‘Fostering 
Individuality Through Speech and Writing;” 
“Guiding Pupils to Moral Resources in Litera- 
ture;’ “Exploring Values in the Drama;” 
“Studying Periodicals and Television; “‘Study- 
ing Motion Pictures and Other Audio-Visual 
Aids;” “English in the Education of Adults;’§ 5. 
“Preparing Teachers of English for Our Times;” 
“Current Research in the Teaching of English;” 
“Does Reading Tire You? (Laboratory report 
with technicolor film).” | 
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USE OF S. E. B. EXAMINATIONS 


At the special meeting of elementary and 
secondary school representatives held at the 
Board’s Annual Conference last March 8th, it 
was Clearly indicated that there was dissatis- 
faction on the part of some schools over the June 
examinations of the Secondary Education Board. 
In an attempt to clarify the problems presented 
and to issue ultimately a type of test satisfac- 
tory to all concerned, we present below a tenta- 
tive form of a questionnaire soon to be mailed 
to some of the member schools. 

We welcome comments from all schools, 
however, and hope that you will send in your 
school’s answers to the questions listed below. 

In order to include this questionnaire in the 
November issue of the BuLLetin it has been 
necessary to send in the first draft to the editor 
without first referring it to the Bureau of Re- 
search for revision. The questionnaire is now 
in the hands of the Bureau and will be corrected 
according to its recommendations before being 
released in mimeographed form. 


— Frank S. SoMeErRBy, Chairman, 


S.E.B. Elementary Schools Committee, 
The Buckley School, 
120 E. 74th Street, New York 21, 





QUESTIONNAIRE 
}. Does your school now use the’current 
previous year’s 
examinations in June? YES__.__ NO___- 
2. Does your school use the SEB examinations 
(a) = the admission of new candidates? YES_-_-_- 


SEB 


(b) for the placement of new candidates after their 
admission by other means? YES__.. NO___- 
(c) to a limited extent for admission of candidates 
in doubtful cases? YES__.. NO_-__- 
(d) for promotion of its own pupils within the 
school? YES__.. NO___- 
3. If you do not now use the SEB examinations for 
the admission of new candidates, did you formerly 


doso? YES__.. NO_-_-- 


4. What were your reasons for rejecting the SEB tests? 
(a) too difficult ____ 
(b) dates inconvenient -_-_- 
(c) exams do not test adequately material outlined 
in Definition of Requirements --_- - 
(d) not prognostic enough ---- 
(e) instructions too complicated - _-_- 
(f) do not conform to school’s course of study --- - 
5. If SEB exams were rejected because of the time 
when they were given, what would be a more con- 
venient date for your purposes? 


(a) March 15 ___- (d) May 1 ---- 
(b) April 1--.- (e) May 15 ___- 
(c) April 15 ---- 





6. If you do not now use the SEB examinations for 
admission, what instruments do you substitute? 

(a) your own examinations ____ (please send 
samples) 

(b) Educational Records Bureau tests ____ 

(c) 1.Q. and former school record ___- 

(d) other criteria (please be specific): 

7. Do you like in principle the ladder type of exami- 
nation now being used in French, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics? YES .... NO .... 

8. If the present type of examination is unsatisfactory 
for your purposes, what specific recommendations 
can you make? 

(a) easier ___- 

(b) more objective ___- 

(c) separate tests for each grade level ___- 

(d) more comprehensive without lowering 
standards __-_- 

(e) more uniform grading by the secondary schools 


the 


(f) other recommendations (please be specific) : 
9. What per cent of your candidates are from public 
schools? ___- 
10. Do you use special admission examinations for these 
public sdueal cemdldainnst SE sina OE dane 
I cn deste sos vie te ithaca ete timnsndrhshns atcesahnbalieetin tates 
PIII aireincineccondeneakvakenennamn 
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THEY NEED YOU 


The attention of BULLETIN readers is called 
to the non-profit organization, THEY NEED 
YOU (Room 226, 21 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.), which was established to 
provide a basis for understanding between 
American and European youth. The organiza- 
tion believes that one of the best ways to do 
this is to distribute educational material among 
school children in America so that they will be 
more aware of the terrible need in Europe. 

THEY NEED YOU is not a relief agency in 
itself, but rather an information bureau designed 
to stimulate support of existing agencies and 
drives by providing accurate reports about con- 
ditions abroad. To date the organization has 
printed two articles which were written with the 
junior high and high school age levels particu- 
larly in mind. The titles are “How It Feels to 
be oan” and “The Misery of Children in 
the War-Torn Countries of Europe.” Copies of 
these articles may be obtained without charge 
by writing to THEY NEED YOU. Both 
articles may be freely reproduced, provided that 
proper credit is given. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 
Non-Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .35 each 
I i Lia rae ap bd ae Keke ae eb e aS Mw eek oe Wo = .20 
Ol le ot Vila ine nthe enna ae 279 
ERA OM PUG CUTE eT 60 “ 55 


Examination “— in _— French, Latin, Mathematics 
For 1946.. bike | QO eS ere eee 07 “ 05 


For past years (@o far as they are in n stock) . CD aatantse et ts ma: .04 


Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 10 
every active member school) ...................+++++++ee Subscription each cop 


Handbook on News Publicity ' .50 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid .... 02 02 | 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 .10 
Survey of Modern Languages ........ ak baad bake dae .20 15 
Report of Modern Language aide 1940 . tik teehee 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by eibiatied ; .10 .08 


Objective Tests in Modern Languages — of address ie 
Traxler) . ict aie ca Eee er re sm ee 10 08 + 


Report of he Modern aia Casilla (reprint none 

Curriculum Report, 1933) . ie: aati eee ey ee 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Ciniteiiiens (1933) . ...s++. Out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 


1936 (Part J — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) . mt 50 25 


1938 Study of Libraries in Schools a The hieendeny: Bdncetion 
er 50 25 § 


1939 Report on the Sisiees i heidi in dei Sieile eee 30 25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid ............... out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... .20 15 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... 15 12 7 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jr. Sro Jr Sr, 


ER See reer ee mm. Mm 13 3 
I i ee ee dae F 15 


three-year subscription 50 .50 
i Oe ivan kd NeGl ea ekee debe Sh oe keen kk ee Gees No Charge 








